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Preface 


D oubtless there exists somewhere a thorough 
survey of the problem of Amencan literary his- 
tory, but the only work I have seen is m Hun- 
garian (a language I carmot read) by Orszdgh L4szl6, 
Az Amenkai IrodalomtortenetUas Fejloddse (Budapest, 
1935), which means “The Development of the Histories^ 
of American Literature ” When this was translated to me 
by a Hungarian student, it seemed to me more suggestive 
than scholarly, and is, among other thmgs, a product of 
the nmeteen-twenties There is a thoughtful article by 
Robert E Spiller, “The Task of the Historian of Amencan" 
Literature,” m the Sewanee Review for 1935, and vanous 
essays on vanous aspects of the problem have been pub- 
hshed by other cntics and scholars But the ways by 
which we have, m Mr Spiller’ s phrase, sought to establish 
“that new race of Amencan hterary historians, who must 
be philosophers and economists as well as cntics” have 
not, so far as I am aware, been exammed m their histoncal 
framework until now 

The origm of these pages was as lectures on the Mes- 
senger Foundation at Cornell Umversity m December, 
1947 I owe much to the stimulation of my kmdly and 
attentive audiences. 
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PREFACE 

I am mdebted to William Charvat, Kenneth B Mur- 
dock, Douglas Bush, and Henry A Myers for thoughtful 
comment on my manuscript, and I eim grateful to Priscilla 
Shames and Lomse R Olsen for their patient labors as 
research assistants I am also mdebted to Ross Borden and 
Richard Ludwig for their work with proof and mdex, and 
to Mrs Chester Noyes Greenough for kmdly givmg me 
access to the notes on colonial hterature left by Professor 
Greenough Phoebe Donald brought expert knowledge 
to the editmg of the manuscript But above all I am m- 
debted to “my Bessie” for aid, opposition, and advice 

For permission to reprmt somewhat lengthy extracts 
of works stiU m copyright I am mdebted to Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc , m the case of Wilham P Trent’s His- 
tory of American Literature, and to Henry Holt and Co , 
Inc , for Henry S Pancoast’s Introduction to American 
Literature 

In order to simplify the mdex I have hsted only those 
names which have a direct bearing upon the problem of 
hterary history 

HOWARD MXrMFOBD JONES 

Harvard University 
June S, 1948 
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THE THEORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 




I 


“The Literary Spirit of Each Age” 


I N OFFERING these essays on hterary history I am 
conscious of the impopularity mto which this form of 
scholarship has fallen The present cry is for ciiticism, 
and a rismg generation of English scholars is nothmg if not 
critical, in both senses of the word Yieldmg to the fascina- 
tion of Croce, of T S Ehot, of I A Richards, of C S Lewis, 
they have not felt the fascmation of Tame, of Bruneti^re, 
of Memecke, of Brandes, of Men4ndez y Pelayo, of W P 
Ker, of Moses Coit Tyler They have revolted agamst the 
naivety of parallel passages, but they have fallen under the 
spell of textual analysis — so much so that one contemporary 
teacher admiringly remarks of an essay by another that 
never before has the text of a poem been subjected to such 
exhaustive scrutmy Whether the pleasures of hterature 
are more dimmished by parallelism or by probmg is a nice 
question I shall not attempt to determme 
Yet what has happened to the higher study of hterature 
amusmgly illustrates the platitude that you cannot escape' 
history Ours is the age of psychology, and critics, children 
of this age, have been profoundly impressed by the m- 
tricate relations discoverable between form and psychol- 
ogy, between meanmg and expression, between a writer s 
awareness of the certamties and confusions of his life and 
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THEORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
his attempt to phrase or symbohze these sureties and con- 
flicts Accordmgly, they have devoted enormous energy 
to huntmg out recondite meanmgs m poems that have 
sometimes had these meanmgs, and to discovermg myth 
m prose that comes to carry metaphysical burdens its 
author may not have mtended In short, a vast new glossmg 
of texts appears m the name of criticism, an example of 
which is the accumulation of encyclopedic lore about 
Joyce s Ulysses As a literary historian I am remmded that in 
Alexandria scholars also went m for glosses, producmg that 
hieratic hbrary which paved the road to Byzantium And 
as a reader I think that books are made for men, not men 
for books, that we read for direct pleasure, for simple state- 
ment, and that except m umversity reviews the human 
animal takes the prmted page calmly and not as a problem 
m casuistry 

The critics to whom I refer have been honorably moved 
by the tragic problems of the twentieth century and have 
honorably concerned themselves, not merely with aesthetic 
considerations, but also with moral evil and with good 
This, too, is a historic act, one which links them with Den- 
nis and Rymer But the moral teachmg satisfactory to this 
cnticism IS curiously limited Its sacred writmgs are a 
small portion of seventeenth-century hterature and a small 
hbrary supposed to be written m apostohc succession 
thereto We learn over and over agam of the virtues of 
Donne, of Milton, of Dostoevski, of MelviHe, of Kierke- 
gaard, of Henry James, and of Joyce, but we learn nothmg 
of the sunny humamty of Bums, of Dickens, of Miss Austen, 
of Thackeray, of Turgenev, of Hugo, of Bjomson, of H G 
Wells The first group possesses, we are told, an “imagma- 
tive vision of evil ” But hterature also mcludes an imagi- 
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LITERARY SPIRIT OF EACH AGE 
native vision of good, not to speak of a vision of the trutib 
that human life is neither wholly good nor wholly evil 
but a mixture more like a rag rug than the famous pattern m 
the Jamesian caipet Parenthetically, the hteiary historian 
may express some bewilderment before criticism directed 
to moral evil and to good which seems never to recur di- 
rectly to that supreme moral masterpiece m English hter- 
ature, the Kmg James Bible Why is Joyce more illummat- 
mg than Job? 

But though the exploitation of a small shelf of books and 
the elunmation of the rest of the world’s vast hbrary may 
amuse the hterary historian, it does not amaze him He is 
used to it Contemporaiy criticism repeats a famihar pat- 
tern The friends of Boileau could find httle virtue m any- 
thmg written between the Silver Age of Latm letters and 
the Augustan Age of Loms XIV, the penod of Schlegel, on 
the other hand, obhterated the entire Aufklarung and re- 
turned with lovmg dehght to its own version of the Middle 
Ages Objective criticism is as whimsical today as objective 
criticism usually is, and the fact that much of it is wntten 
by university men does not mean that it is umversal 

This criticism has undoubtedly extended the range of 
sensibihty among a few It has taught us to read some 
sorts of texts more carefully It has imderhned the patent 
truth that the philological and social approaches to belles- 
lettres are hmited It has seen that histoncal explanation 
IS not exphcation But it is also precious and remote One 
may mischievously conjecture what Dr Johnson, who 
found the biographical parts of hterature attracted him 
most, would say concerning the assumption that the facts 
of an author’s career are irrelevant to the pure under- 
standmg of poetry One can only patiently recall that 
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THEORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
Samte-Beuve devotes his Causenes as often to figures who 
did not count as major writers as he did to hterary geniuses 
Is it not true that if you go all the way with some of Croce’s 
disciples and remove historical perspective from hterary 
art, you usually have very httle art left? Even if you con- 
centrate upon types of ambiguity or the creation of mytli 
or problems of tension and release, you are presently forced 
back upon an understanding of taste, of style, of culture, 
of society itself The persistent effort of academic criticism 
to find a usable past — ^that is, a past which shall be mainly 
an extension of the twentieth century — ^is an engagmg 
tribute to history 

The revolt against hterary history goes back at least a 
quaiter of a century I do not know who began this Thirty 
Years War, but I select at random a sentence by T S 
Eliot, written m 1920, as illummatmg the conflict Mr Ehot 
then wrote that "the whole of the hterature of Europe from 
Homer has a simultaneous existence and composes a 
simultaneous order ” ^ In one sense, as Byron remarks of 
another platitude, this is extremely true You can go mto 
any large hbrary and ask for Homer and for Damon Rim- 
yon, get them both, and read them simultaneously for the 
hght they cast on each othei And they wiU mutually cast 
hght But it IS m another sense fallacious Mr Ehot m- 
ferentiaUy demes the primacy of literary history to the 
study of literature But though it may be true m a meta- 
physical sense that m the subject-object relationship of 
transcendental philosophy the past exists only as we flimk 
of it m the knife-edge present and only as the Pure Reason 
imposes order upon it, this philosophical commonplace 
does not help cnticism and does not help history, and its 
results have been disastrous for both They have been 
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LITERARY SPIRIT OF EACH AGE 
disastrous because adherence to the principle encourages 
whimsical and private views of the past The seventeenth 
century which criticism of this order creates is so remote 
from the actual seventeenth century as to become but a 
projection of the contemporary world viewed by contempo- 
rary cnticism For that great age, if it produced John Donne 
and John Mdton, produced also Francis Bacon and John 
Locke, Tom Brown of facetious memory, Durfey’s Tills 
to Purge Melancholy, the highfalutm romances beloved of 
Dorothy Osborne, and the writmgs of Dryden and Defoe 
Criticism extends its whimsicahty to American hterature 
A few writers — Hawthorne, Thoreau, Melville, Henry 
Adams are examples — are permitted to be present m simul- 
taneous existence and simultaneous order, as if they only 
or prmcipally were the strength and value of the American 
hterary tradition It is still a historical truth that the vision 
of good m Longfellow once satisfied the world, that the 
novels of Cooper influenced writers as disparate as Balzac 
and Karl Postl, that the popularity of Mark Twam rests 
upon Innocents Abroad and Roughing It qmte as much as 
upon The Mysterious Stranger, and that the chief American 
poet to wrestle with the good and evil of evolution was not 
Hart Crane but Wilham Vaughn Moody Academic crit- 
icism has a famdy apologetic an whenever it is compelled 
to refer to such thoroughly American performances as 
John Brotcns Body, Bryants “Frames,” or Uncle Tonis 
Cabin, which, if ever a book created a myth, is a supreme 
example of mythology But when cnticism grows subjec- 
tive, history becomes one-sided 

The nmeteenth century is par excellence the century 
academic cnticism wishes to destroy Only Keats and 
Colendge at one end of that epoch, only Arnold m the 
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THEORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
middle, only Hopkms at its termmation seem worth dis- 
cussmg Macaulay, Tennyson, Brownmg, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Meredith, the pre-Raphaehtes, Carlyle, Ruskin, Spen- 
cer, MiU were mistaken men and women The age of Vic- 
toria was wrong-headed, superficial, shallow, trivial, hypo- 
cntical, genteel, bourgeois, and much else Its theory of 
poetry was romantic and wrong, its prose may have been 
what Oliver Elton calls it, “noble,” but it was a vulgar 
nobihty, its belief m progress was a colossal error which 
only a few persons like Thomas Hardy and James Thom- 
son managed to penetrate But penetration did not improve 
their styles Above all, that century was the age of spmt- 
ual decay, a century which, ignorant of the sublime abysses 
mto which humanity can sink, mistakenly exalted man to 
impossible moral heights 

If there were time, it would be mterestmg to mquire 
whether the vision of moral evd and of good m Faust, most 
characteristic of nmeteenth-century poems, is not on the 
whole saner than that m the novels of Kafka and Joyce, 
but to do so were to lead us astray, and it is sufiScient to 
remark that masmuch as one of the great contnbutions of 
the nmeteenth century to thought was the genetic ap- 
proach to values, hterary history, which is essentially ge- 
netic, now suffers from the general anti-Victonanism of 
academic cnticism And the reason I begm with a digres- 
sion concemmg criticism is that we shall not understand 
the comphcated problem of American literary history un- 
less we abandon current attempts to ignore the nmeteenth 
century Let us commence by granting to that rich and vital 
age the nght to hve m its own tune, and accept from it the 
wisdom It has to give 
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There is, however, no necessary hostihty between hterary 
history and hterary criticism, the substance of one bemg 
the food of the othei, although I confess academic reform- 
ers sometimes seem desirous of creatmg enmity But we 
cannot, I repeat, get on with our story unless, ignormg the 
prejudices I have described, we accept the nmeteenth cen- 
tury as something more than a regrettable hiatus between 
John Donne and John Crowe Ransom For in Enghsh, at 
any rate, and, mdeed, m Europe generally, hterary history 
was the creation of the nmeteenth century Its theoretical 
foundations weie laid by Bacon, but practice did not pass 
beyond pnmitive performance until almost the end of the 
eighteenth centuiy The first edition of Tiraboschi’s Storm 
della letteratura ttahana, perhaps the earhest hterary his- 
tory we can still consult with pleasure, was not completed 
until 1781 In that year was also published the final volume 
of the first hterary history m Enghsh worthy of the name, 
Warton’s History of English Poetry Nothmg approximat- 
mg a history of American letters was prmted until 1824^ 
1825, when John Neal, then m England, contnbuted to 
Blackwood’s Magazine a senes of hazy papers on such 
American authors as he could remember Perhaps we 
ought rather to refer our begmnmg to the pubhcation of 
Samuel L Knapp’s Lectures on American Literature at 
New York m 1829 Almost our entire hbrary of hterary 
history ( as distmct from collections of biographies, antholo- 
gies, books of commentary, and the hke biblia a bibha), so 
far as modem hteratures are concerned, comes after that 
immense alteration of values which, focusmg m the French 
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Revolution, flows from it with gathermg force as the nme- 
teenth century wears on 

In an imfavorable sense one may say that nationahsm 
and history wed together, patriotism and pedagogy kissed 
each other when many of these books were bom But to 
say only this would be to leduce scholarship to dialectical 
materiahsm We can no more dismiss literary history as 
irrelevant than we can dismiss history as irrelevant Men 
such as Hettner, Lanson, Sir Leslie Stephen, Ticknor, and 
De Sanctis cannot be put by as if they were each like John- 
son’s lexicographer, a harmless necessary dmdge They 
and their fellows have created tools for our use that an 
epoch so recent as the age of Napoleon was stiU strugghng 
to mvent 

But let me exhibit the Emersonian virtue of mconsist- 
ency If academic criticism needs the correction of hterary 
history, younger scholars nevertheless can allege a very 
strong pomt on their side and wm at least a debater s vic- 
tory The great weakness of hterary history is that nobody 
quite knows what it is Of course there is also violent dis- 
agreement about the postulates of hterary cnticism, but 
hterary history is m a worse state of confusion smce it m- 
dudes not one Great Unknown, but two “History” and 
“hterature” are terms the meamng of which everybody 
knows, but the defimtion of which nobody can give 

Take, for example, the concept “history ” Is history such 
a codification and exammation of documents emanating 
from the past as will estabhsh or illustrate general laws? 
Or IS it a method of objective fact findmg? Wiat, then, is 
the relation between the objective fact and the gove rnin g 
laws? Is the historian to “divest himself of all philosoph- 
ical, rehgious, pohtical, economic, social, sexual, moral, and 
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aesthetic interests so that he can view facts with strict 
impaitiahty?” Oi is he an imaginative artist, mtuitmg the 
motives of men long dead and reveahng them m dramatic 
narrative by hterary means? A writer m 1940, discussmg 
this ancient controversy, concludes that history as a science 
IS even yet not estabhshed ^ 

Let us not spend time on that even vaguer term, ‘liter- 
ature,” but simply note that “hterary histoiy” is a cloudier 
concept still One can perhaps define it as an orderly record 
of those written works ( and of pertment facts about them ) 
mank ind values or has valued m the past, but such a state- 
ment tells us nothmg Yet, as soon as one steps beyond it, 
one IS m Cloud-cuckoo-land Theie the haze is so general 
that Professor Ren^ Wellek, distinguished mvestigator m 
this field, remarks at the openmg of a penetrating essay 
on hterary history that “routine, confusion, resignation, 
and scepticism seem to characterize the present attitude” 
toward the subject He suggests five pomts for clarification 
We need a clearer realization of methods and aims We 
need to synthesize and co-ordmate work already accom- 
plished We ought, he thinks, to restnct attempts to account 
for literature m terms of somethmg else, and expect less 
from an excessive determmism which would reduce hter- 
ature to a mirror of some other human activity We ought 
to concentrate on the study of the actual work of art And 
we ought, finally, to write hterary history as a work of art 
itself ® 

No one can reasonably quarrel with his excellent admo- 
nitions Some of these suggestions— for example, the ad- 
vice to synthesize present research and to write history as 
a work of art — apply generally to historical writing and 
have value m that larger field as well Others — ^for example. 
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THEORY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
the admonitions to study the work as art and to account for 
it m terms of itself and not m terms of social determmism — 
touch the central problem of any history of any art, namely, 
how shall the more or less pnvate evaluations we call crit- 
icism be fused with that more or less pubhc affaur, the 
reputation and temporal significance of any work of art 
important enough to be chronicled^ With no desire to 
evade the imphcations of Professor Wellek’s program, I 
remmd you that literary history is almost the youngest of 
historical forms, and that it is neither astomshmg nor dis- 
heartenmg to find disagreement about method, imprecision 
m the use of terms, or dogmatic asseition of contradictions 
Were history a consistent and logical act, we should not 
have mnumerable essays on the art of historiography, to 
which almost every meetmg of the American Historical 
Association adds another We do not abohsh departments 
of psychology because a dozen battles over primary as- 
sumptions rage m this field, nor argue that philosophy is 
useless because m metaphysics two of a trade so seldom 
agree 


3 

Possibly an inherent ambiguity has haunted hterary his- 
tory from its foimdation For when we go back to Bacon, 
we find m the De Augmentis Scientiarum many of the 
problems that Professor Wellek finds it necessary still to 
discuss Bacon demands a “complete and imiversal history 
of Leammg ” Such a history, he says, would “very greatly 
assist the wisdom and skill of learned men m the use and 
admmistration of leammg,” for it would “exhibit the move- 
ments and perturbations, the virtues and vices which take 
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LITERARY SPIRIT OF EACH AGE 
place no less in intellectual than in civil matters ’’ It was 
his hope that ''from the observation of these the best system 
of government might be derived and established ’’ 

When it came to particularizing the mode of such a his- 
tory, Bacon was fuU and explicit 

The argument is no other than to inquire and collect out of 
the records of all times what particular kinds of learning and 
art have flourished in what ages and regions of the world, their 
antiquities, their progresses, their migrations (for sciences mi- 
grate like nations) over the different parts of the globe, and 
again their decays, disappearances and revivals The occasion 
and ongm of each art should likewise be observed, the manner 
and system of transmission, and the plan and order of study and 
practice To these should be added a history of the sects, and 
the prmcipal controversies in which learned men have been en- 
gaged, the calumnies to which they have been exposed, the 
praises and honours by which they have been rewarded, an 
account of the principal authors, books, schools, successions, 
academies, societies, colleges, orders, — ^in a word, everythmg 
which relates to the state of learning Above all things (for this 
IS the ornament and life of Civil History) I wish events to be 
coupled with their causes I mean, that an account should be 
given of the characters of the several regions and peoples, their 
natural disposition, whether apt and smted for the study of 
learning, or unfitted and indifferent to it, the accidents of the 
times, whether adverse or propitious to science, the emulations 
and infusions of different religions, the ennuty or partiality of 
laws, the eminent virtues and services of mdividual persons m 
the promotion of learmng, and the hke Now aU this I would 
have handled m a histoncal way, not wasting tune, after the 
manner of cntics, in praise and blame, but simply narratmg the 
past historically, with but slight intermixture of pnvate judg- 
ment 

For the manner of compiling such a history I particularly ad- 
vise that the matter and provision of it be not drawn from his- 
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tones and commentanes alone, but that lie principal books 
wntten m each century, or perhaps shorter penods, proceeding 
in regular order from the earbest ages, be themselves taken mto 
consultation, that so (I do not say a complete perusal, for that 
would be an endless labour, but) by testmg them here and 
there, the Literary Spint of each age may be charmed, as it 
were, from the dead 

I have quoted the standard translation of Bacon’s Latm * 
It may not be amiss to remark that "colleges” m this pas- 
sage does not mean a college of hberal arts but a profes- 
sional body as m “college of physicians”, “sciences” refers 
to any body of organized knowledge, not to the physical 
and natmal sciences only, and, smce it was mconceivable 
to Renaissance thought that an unlettered man could pro- 
duce a book, that ‘leammg” m this passage mcludes both 
scholarship and the practice of belles-lettres Bacon s slux- 
rmg reference to “cntics” “wastmg time” is, moreover, no 
condemnation of hteraiy cnticism but only of that fault- 
findmg habit we associate with pedantry 

But once we have adjusted ourselves to these small pe- 
cuharities, we must be struck by the fact that m short 
compass Bacon summarized most of the problems which 
stiU trouble hterary history Sound hterary history can 
proceed only from origmal records of art and leammg and 
from an exammation of the pnncipal books wntten m each 
century, but Bacon notes the impossibihty of a “complete 
perusal” even of these and proposes a practical method of 
charmmg the hterary spmt of a given age All hterature 
IS the jomt production of authoi and reader, smce, as Pro- 
fessor Gu&ard puts it, he who voyages through strange 
seas of thought alone is not acclaimed a poet imtil his 
return, ® Bacon therefore proposes that hteraiy history 
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shall include both individual persons of “eminent virtues 
and services” to literature, and also the race, the environ- 
ment, and the historical moment — ^to use Tame’s famous 
distmctions We must, says Bacon, consider “the characters 
of the several regions and peoples” and then natural dis- 
position, whether “smted for leammg or not” — m other 
words, the hngmstic, cultural, or national tradition m 
which a book is bom, we must consider the “occasion” of 
hterature, the “state of leammg” m place and time, the 
rehgious and pohtical structures of a society, and those m- 
stitutions which create or enrich hterature and leammg 
Moreover, the genetic problem, central to hterary his- 
tory, IS also m Bacon Are there cycles of growth and decay 
m literary arti^ Are genres subject to evolution as Bnme- 
ti^re and John Addmgton Symonds beheved^ Or is it true 
m WeUek’s phiase that “art has always reached its goal”? 
Bacon had foreseen these questions m his demand for a 
history that shall chronicle the antiqmties, progresses, mi- 
grations, decays, disappearances, and revivals of leammg, 
the “manner and system of transmission, and the plan and 
order of study and practice” of hterature, not to speak of the 
relation between hterature and other forms of cultuie And, 
finally, he had foreseen the problem of fusmg historical 
objectivity and private taste 
But I think the supreme and central fact m Bacon’s es- 
say IS that hterature is a social act This does not mean that 
every piece of hterature must have social significance But 
no poet IS an island unto himself The purest of pure poetry 
may be mtended for the purest of rarefied readers, but it is 
still meant for an audience hvmg m time and space and 
sharmg the social and cultural predilections of that space 
and time This is the central trath that hterary history, foi- 
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lowing Bacon, keeps ever in view — a central tiuth that 
criticism neglects at its peril We may with Holbrook Jack- 
son write a book about the reader as arbst, but we shall 
have to conclude as he concludes, by remarkmg that 

Insulated art is decadent when it attempts to remove con- 
sciousness from the common stream of life which is as necessary 
to us as the blood stream to die body Life is communahsed 
expenence and any attempt to side-track that experience to 
your own whim for seclusion, though bound m the end to fail, 
IS theft or sabotage or both ® 

Literary histoiy as envisaged by Bacon is, then, the 
record of hterature as communahzed experience As such 
It furnishes us with the necessary coirelatives to criticism, 
which IS forever subjective and private, whatever the pre- 
tensions of cntical theory to objective truth, the enuncia- 
tion of impersonal laws, or the estabhshment of standards 
of taste that have endmmg and absolute value For literary 
history, alas' is compelled to reveal that the history of taste 
IS, among other thmgs, a succession of abandoned abso- 
lutes 

Smce it would be idle to discuss hterary history m the 
abstract, I have settled upon the hterary histoiy of oui 
own nation as my theme I doubt if any part of modem let- 
ters gives us a more comphcated or more excitmg area to 
explore This is tme not because American hteratme is 
Amencan and therefore of unique mterest to us, but be- 
cause we have as a nation been a huge laboratory expen- 
ment m the makmg of a national hterature m modem times 
A mature people, migratmg, brou^t with them a mature 
hterary tradition, yet such have been the shapmg forces of 
environment, that this hterature has developed charactens- 
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tics of its own — ^perhaps more to be felt than to be particu- 
larized — ^which differentiate it from its origm, despite the 
truth that the vast resources of education, secondary and 
higher, have for years been thrown m the direction of 
mamtammg British literary masterpieces as the norm of 
American taste 

We have pioduced every sort of hterary history We 
have had histones of American hterature based upon racial 
theory, upon economic determmism, upon theories of the 
unconscious, upon pohtical ideology, and upon moial ideal- 
ism We have had histones that embrace the whole nation, 
and we have had books devoted to particular regions 
only — New England, the Ohio Valley, the South — ^the 
novelty of which does not stake us until we conjure up 
the image of a hterary history of Yorkshire or of the country 
south of the Thames We have had books that deal with 
particular epochs and we have had histones of hterary 
genres felt to be distinctively national, like the short story 
Histonans once argued that American hterature is at best 
only a branch of Enghsh hterature, and others have an- 
nounced that the colloquial style of Artemus Ward, Mark 
Twam, Rmg Lardner, and Will Rogers is the truly Amen- 
can thmg, the prose of James Russell Lowell, George Ed- 
ward Woodberry, and William Crary Brownell bemg ahen, 
British, and treasonable to the Amencan muse The most 
influential book m the field — ^Parrmgton’s Mam Currents 
tn Amencan Thought — ^never purported to be a hterary 
history, yet to some of our most penetratmg hterary his- 
tones the Americans pay no attention, for the reason that 
they are written by French and German scholars In sum, 
a vanety of contrasts charms and confuses the eiqilorer of 
this traddess field 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER I 

^ ‘Tradition and the Individual Talent/’ in The Sacred Wood 
(London, 1928), p 49 The whole passage is interesting and should 
be thoughtfully analyzed Mr Ekot argues, as I understand him, 
that no one can hope to be a poet beyond his twenty-fifth year ex- 
cept as he develops the historical sense ("tradition”) , and he defines 
this historical sense as a simultaneous perception of the pastness of 
the past and of its projection mto the present One who has developed 
this histoncal sense wiU wnte "not merely with his own generation 
m his bones” but also with a feehng of (or for^) European hterature 
from Homer to his own time, as also with a feeling of (or for?) his 
own national hterature For Mr Ehot this hterature (or these htera- 
tures) has "a simultaneous existence and composes a simultaneous 
order” (The word "simultaneous” has now somewhat shifted its 
meamng ) In other words, the histoncal sense, which is at the heart 
of "tradition,” is a sense (a) of timelessness, (b) of the temporally 
past, (c) and of the temporally past and the temporally present as 
existing simultaneously 

This jugglmg is mgemous but mduces in at least one reader an 
unseemly desire for logic Waiving the problem of equatmg tradi- 
tion with a histoncal sense which is simultaneously a sense of the 
past, a sense of the timeless, and a sense of the past, of timelessness, 
and of the piesent coexistmg in a single moment, one is led to inquire 
why the work of an author wntten before twenty-five is thus m- 
ferentially cast out of the temporal order of hterature either in his 
own country or m Europe, especially smce this earher work is hkely 
to be imitative of past hteratures to its own harm? Why twenty-five^ 
Or twenty-one'^ Or any other age? And if the "pastness” of the past 
is now part of its "presence” (i e , present experience, maturity, and 
knowledge), what guarantee can there be that the simultaneous 
order of a past thus expenenced m a local present is necessarily 
identical with its real (le, temporally actual and permanently 
valuable) order? Obviously there can be no such guarantee Yet if 
the historical order is not felt m present time, what t$ experienced 
can only be a local, subjective variant satisfymg a local need for a 
usable past That this is not merely an academic question may be 
shown by comparing the "European past” of Chaucer, of Pope, and 
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of Swinburne, so far as their several variants embrace the same 
names Each of these famous poets thought of himself m some sense 
as a traditionahst, yet their ‘pasts’’ have httle m common Mean- 
while, of course, the proposition that particular wnters have had 
their imagmations enkmdled by the thought and art of past epochs 
remams unassailable 

2 Summarized from W S Holt, “The Idea of Scientific History m 
America,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 1(3), 352-362 (June, 
1940) And for a more complete study of the ambigmties of “history” 
see Theory and Practice m Historical Study A Report of the Com-- 
mittee on Historiography (New York Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, n d ) , with its valuable bibhography 

2 See his “Theory of Literary History,” Travaux du cercle Unguis- 
tique de Prague, VI, 173-191 (1936), “Periods and Movements m 
Literary History,” English Institute Annual (New York, 1940), pp 
73-93, “Literary History,” Literal y Scholarship Its Aims and Meth- 
ods, ed Norman Foerster (Chapel Hill, 1941), pp 91-130, 
Rise of English Literary History (Chapel Hill, 1941) 

^ The Works of Francis Bacon, ed Speddmg, Elhs, and Heath, 
VIII (Boston, 1858), 419-420 

® Albert Gu4rard, Literature and Society (Boston, 1935), p 3 
® Holbrook Jackson, The Reading of Books (New York, 1947), 
p 267 
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''Where Liberty Exalts the Mind'' 


T he story of American literature is, then, the 
lecord of a umque laboratory experiment The 
geneial outlmes of that story are of course famihar 
and may be found m all the books Enghsh-speakmg set- 
tlers arrive m North America, children of British mtellec- 
tual and literary traditions In the New World they and 
then descendants develop first a colonial, then a provmcial, 
and finally a national, cultuie In part the verbal expression 
of that culture, then hterature grows with its growth, 
product of a particular physical and social envnonment, 
of new sentiments of nationahsm and old reverence for 
what IS inherited, of curiosity about the art and thought 
of contmental Europe and eventually of Asia, and of cul- 
tural pressines from mcreasmg numbers of racial groups, 
who, migratmg later, finally outnumber the descendants 
of the pioneers, yet adopt then speech and then books 
while modifymg both to new needs and new desnes This 
extraordmary transformation occupies less than three cen- 
times and a half Its result is a hterature which has become 
one of the leadmg hteratures of the globe, paymg back 
with mterest the cultures from which it borrowed Here, 
surely, is a umque problem for the hterary histoiian 
But though the history is famihar, we are without agree- 
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ment as to the causes of this unparalleled development, 
perhaps the most remaikable m modem times Theories 
are as plentiful as blackberries m August, and to an ex- 
ammation of some of these theories and of their history we 
shall by and by turn We shall, however, better understand 
what the theoretical problem of American hterature is by 
havmg clearly m mmd what it is not, and I must there- 
fore briefly discuss three or four leadmg presuppositions, 
methods, or hypotheses, important for the study of hterary 
history, which either have seldom been advanced or clearly 
do not apply to the American pioblem By so domg we shall 
hope to clarify the histoncal issues we are to face 

Inasmuch as modem philology m the broad sense was 
the product of romanticism, particularly of romantic Ger- 
man nationalism, histones of hterature prmcipally con- 
ditioned by nmeteenth-century predilections, when they 
have sought the ongms of a national letters, have com- 
monly sought to educe them from the spirit of its language 
and from the earliest oral traditions of the nation Thus 
histonans of French hterature mount up the stream of 
time to the Strasbourg oaths or even to ancient, if unliter- 
ary, Gaul, histones of Enghsh literature often begm with 
the genesis and development of the language from Anglo- 
Saxon times downward, and German hterary histonans 
since Herder have sometimes developed a racial mysticism 
groimded upon the supposed evidence of the Germanic 
spint discoverable m language and folk hterature Thus 
also Professor Theodore Thienemann of the University of 
Pesth, at the International Congress of Literary History 
m 1931 , divided all hterary history mto three vast epochs 
a prehteral penod of oral transmission, a penod of manu- 
scnpt, and the penod of the book So influential has been 
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the hypothesis that any national hterature must begm with 
folk poetry that at the same congress Professor Alexander 
Eckhardt of Budapest pomted out, when the Czechs, the 
Hunganans, the Rumanians, and other central Europeans 
could discover no authentic prehteral material, they forged 
folk epics and folk legends as Macpherson forged his Os- 
siamc poems to supply Scotland with a similar point of 
origm This failure to distmguish what is popular from 
what IS national shows how Herder was misunderstood ^ 

No such problem troubles American hterary history 
Amencan hterature spiang full-fledged from the brow of a 
British Jove Our prmcipal prehteral matenal is Amerm- 
dian, and though wnteis from Longfellow to La Farge have 
based imaginative work on Indian stories, it has never been 
pretended that aborigmal matter of this soit “created” 
Amencan hterature as the Anglo-Saxon tradition was sup- 
posed to carry Enghsh letters m its bosom No oral tra- 
dition preceded Captam John Smith as the Homeric lays, 
if there were any, preceded the Iliad And the fact that 
Amerrcan hterary hrstory hes entirely withm the third of 
Professor Thienemann’s epochs — the period of the book — 
has meant that those who seek to define its quahties can- 
not or do not follow European example m this regard 

A second negation must be made Histones of European 
hteratures written after the philosophy of Hegel became 
influential sometimes read like textbooks m metaphysics 
For example, here is a sentence from Rudolf Haym’s book 
on German romanticism 

The world and its histoiy may no longer be considered as a 
poem but as a methodical system, no longer as the creation of 
an absolute gemus but as the teleologically determmed devel- 
opment of an absolute and self-consaous ^inti a beautiful yet 
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fully comprehensible organism, the orgamsm of reason and of 
mtellectual reahty ^ 

If one asks what this has to do with hterary history, one 
must remember that a whole dialect of spirituahty and 
historicity, periodization and umty, antithesis and polanty, 
came mto bemg durmg the nmeteenth century m order to 
force the arts mto Hegehan form And if Hegehanism no 
longer flourishes, modem scholars have created metaphys- 
ical systems of their own In Russia and m Czechoslo- 
vakia we leam that hterary history has developed a school 
of formahsts who, avoidmg the direct study of the mtel- 
lectual and emotional content of hterary works, analyze 
then phonemes, and, settmg forth twelve prmciples for 
the gmdance of hteiary history, the Rumanian savant, 
Michel Dragomnescu, declares that a masterpiece exists 
dually m a psychophysical world and possesses three dis- 
tmct origmalities — ^psychic, which is related to affective 
knowledge, plastic, which is related to mtellectual knowl- 
edge, and harmonious, which is subjective-objective and is 
related to energetic knowledge ® My pomt is not merely 
that, however valuable these systems may prove to be, they 
are mostly unknown m the Umted States, my pomt is that 
the pragmatic nature of the American spmt has prevented 
us from regardmg even transcendentahsm as an aspect of 
the world soul takmg on temporal form Amencan scholar- 
ship has not yet gone mystic or metaphysical 
We may also put aside a thnd hypothesis When evolu- 
tion was supposed to be the key to hfe and knowledge, 
Bruneti^re m France and John Addmgton Symonds m 
England argued that hterary genres are subject to the law 
of evolution * The one critic traced the evolution of tragedy 
from the Greeks through the Elizabethans to its modem 
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declme, tie otiher sought to derive Fiench lyric poetry m 
lie nineteenth century from the pulpit eloquence of the 
seventeenth Other scholais have recorded the rise and fall 
of the Pmdaric ode, of the sonnet sequence, and of pastoral 
romance on the supposition, expressed or imphed, that 
hterary forms evolve m hf e cycles comparable to zoological 
forms 

Although it would not be qmte accurate to say that the 
theory of hterary evolution has not mterested American 
historians (all later historical writmg is m some degree 
conditioned by the evolutionary hypothesis), the fact that 
there is no pecuhar or character istic American hterary 
genre — ^not even the tall tale is wholly ouis — ^has meant 
that American scholars have not found the evolutionary 
theory of literary forms particularly or pecuharly useful 
There are, of course, books on the American shoit story, 
the American novel, the American drama, and the like, 
but these are descriptive rather than hypostatic, and if 
hterary genres evolve, they usually evolve without special 
reference to the American scene In sum, the whole prob- 
lem of the development or declme of American letters has 
been studied without reference to this kmd of evolutionary 
mterpretation 

We might mstance other theories that American scholar- 
ship Ignores Among the Germans, for example, the prob- 
lem of what constitutes a hterary generation anrl of the 
psychical relation among generations is hotly debated, 
whereas m the United States our only generation was a lost 
one and we have not concerned ourselves with the Genera- 
tionsprohlem ® What constitutes a hterary age or penod is 
also much debated abroad, we have solved the problem 
miperfectly and pragmatically without reference to prm- 
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ciples, each historian makmg such divisions as he pleases or 
allowing them to be made for him by pohtical events And 
there are other theories But it is perhaps time to turn to 
positive rather than negative aspects of ihe problem of 
American literary history 


2 

We may begin om study by remarkmg the strong sense 
of history and of historic destmy which, from the begm- 
nmg, has marked our development America began as his- 
tory, and a lastmg tmctuie of the historical is m oui blood 
Not to labor the pomt that Columbus assumed he had 
found a contment wrinkled deep m tune, we note that the 
creation of the English colomes was regarded by theur 
makers as a unique historical event The eyes of God, of 
the world, and of postenty were upon these experiments, 
sacred m New England, secular m Virgima Wrote Captam 
John Smith 

Columbus, Cortez, Titzara, Soto, MageUanes, and the rest 
serued more than a prentiship to leame how to begm their most 
memorable attempts m the West lnd[i\es which to the wonder 
of all ages successfully they effected, when many himdreds of 
others, farre aboue them m the worlds opmion, beemg m- 
structed but by relation, came to shame and confusion 

Sharmg the common view that the rise and fall of kmg- 
doms are cychcal. Smith nevertheless called upon the 
English to create a new and virtuous empire 

What so truely su[i]ts with honour and honestie, as ihe dis- 
couermg thmgs vnknowne? erecting Townes, peoplmg Coun- 
tnes, mfomung the ignorant, reformmg tihmgs vmusi^ teachmg 
virtue, and so farre from wrongmg any, as to cause Poster- 
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itie to remembei tiiee, and remembnng thee, euer honour that 
remembrance with praise ® 

Posterity has wonderfully accommodated itself to this 
mandate, for Jamestown is now a pubhc monument mam- 
tamed by the government 

Bradford and Wmthrop, two historians, stand at the head 
of New England hterature and are followed by a regiment 
of recorders of remarkable providences But remarkable 
providences are the stuff of history, so that half colonial 
hterature is record, annals, history, apologia for significant 
action Moreover, the controversial hterature of the colo- 
nial period, whether it argue colony makmg or chuich gov- 
ernment, paper money or taxation, is steeped m the his- 
torical pomt of view, appeahng to precedent or ancient 
document, fateful judicial decision or hfe m the early 
church A nation which creates the American Antiquarian 
Society only a few years after adoptmg a constitution is, 
mdeed, historically mmded, and today our road signs, our 
maps, our tourist books, our guides appeal to history m a 
degree that astonishes the European We devote a senes 
of volumes to nvers, another to histone lakes, a third to 
histoncal highways In vam Emerson protests against this 
backward look, m vam Whitman denounces “feudal” habits 
of thought, we remam historically conscious, our leadmg 
newspaper demands national history be taught to all, the 
first success of our first complete man of letters is a bur- 
lesque of history, and the latest wonder m the pubhshmg 
world IS Toynbee’s book on what history is aU about What- 
ever the explanation— -whether it means that we self- 
consciously remind ourselves of what older regions take 
for granted, whether the role of this histoncal conscious- 
ness IS to stabilize and unify our heterogeneous popula- 
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tion, or whether we have confused a flattering sense of 
destiny with the history of the world — ^we cannot ignore 
this historical consciousness as a determinant m the na 
tional mmd 


3 

Yet, despite this historical enthusiasm and although 
American literature is as old as Jamestown, no history of 
that subject appears until 1829 When we ask why this is 
so, we confront not only the general truth that hterary 
history is everywhere a late development, but also a local 
situation of some complexity 

It may be said that there was no American hterature 
worth a history m the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies Certamly the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are poor m hterature written mainly to delight, but the 
mere hstmg of titles of books and pamphlets pubhshed m 
the future United States between 1639 and 1799 occupies 
twelve volumes of the Evans bibhography and runs to 
35,854 items, so that there was a considerable body of 
pnnted material on which the hterary historian could have 
exercised his skill He did not appear, however, and the 
usual explanation is that the Americans were too busy 
with practical problems to trouble themselves about belles- 
lettres The explanation does not es^ilam They were not 
too busy to estabhsh semmaries of leammg, to shape a 
theology, to lay the foundations of American science, and 
to produce that very hbrary of theological and didactic 
works modem criticism finds dull You can even find the 
rudiments of a hterary theory m seventeenth-century New 
England and, more nchly developed, m most of the colo- 
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nies m the eighteenth century But you do not find in the 
colomal period the beginnings of a hterary history What 
you have is merely the biographies of men who wrote 
In one way this is not astonishmg In another sense, how- 
ever, smce aU the elements makmg for hterary history 
were present — ^leammg, a strong sense of historic mission, 
a feehng that the society mvolved is unique and impor- 
tant — it IS surpnsmg that when the colonies undertook so 
many kmds of historical writmg, they did not also attempt 
hterary history But to do so the colonial scholar would 
have had to make two assumptions for which he was un- 
prepared The first was that English, the language of the 
market place and the forum, was a medium capable of 
elegant hterature, the second was the possibihty that 
geniuses could arise m America to rival those of Jerusalem, 
Athens, and Rome Colonial leammg, however, to the im- 
mense disgust of forward-lookmg Americans, peisisted m 
chngmg to Hebrew, Greek, and Latm A sentence Edward 
Eggleston dug up from a Life of Knox exactly expresses 
this attitude Tres sunt linguae elegantes et ingenuae, He- 
braica, Graeca, et Latina, quae nobilibus principibus sunt 
dignae — ceteras linguas, cum sint barbarae, barbaris et 
haereticis tanquam propnis relinquo 
It is difficult for the atomic age vividly to grasp the sup- 
posed connection between the capacity of tihe govemmg 
classes to direct the state and the supposed benefits of the 
learned tongues, even though Hebrew silently disappeared 
from the discussion by the end of the eighteenth century 
Yet the Boston Latm School, which proudly claims 1635 
as its origm, numbered among its alumm m colonial times 
an unportant fraction of the govemmg classes m Massa- 
chusetts, perhaps for this reason the study of English com- 
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position was not introduced until 1823 and the study o£ 
English and American literature was postponed until 1870 ® 
When m 1684 the Hopkms Grammar School was mstituted 
m New Haven, the declared aim o£ the mstitution was this 
“The Erection o£ ye said Schoole bemg principally £or ye 
Institucion o£ hope£ul youth m ye Latm tongue, and other 
learned Languages soe £ar as to prepare such youths £or 
ye coUedge and pubhque service o£ ye Country m Church, 
& Commonwealth ” ® I£ Franklm created his £amous Acad- 
emy as an “English” school because English was use- 
£ul, the “College o£ Philadelphia” which grew out o£ the 
project m 1755, to become eventually the University o£ 
Pennsylvania, soon £ell mto the hands o£ the govemmg 
group (to Franklm’s disappomtment), with the mterestmg 
results that WiUiam Smith’s plan o£ the curriculum 
(adopted m 1756) recommends the Spectator, Rambler, 
and other Enghsh readmgs £oi the student’s “private 
hours,” but builds courses around the learned tongues 
Indeed, when the Contmental Congress attended a Phila- 
delphia commencement m May, 1775, they hstened to a 
Latm oration and a Latm syllogistic dispute “Utrum detur 
sensus morahs” — a performance less disconcertmg than 
it would have been to a contemporary congress, masmuch 
as many o£ the £oundmg lathers were lormaUy educated m 
Latm, Greek, and scholastic philosophy “ And by the end 
o£ the eighteenth century conservative horror at the ex- 
cesses o£ the revolutionary spunt had led to a conservative 
reaflSrmation o£ the special values o£ Latm and Greek — 
a fact that may easily be illustrated In 1799 the Rev 
Samuel Kaox published at Baltimore An Essay on the Best 
System of Liberal Education, Adapted to the Genius of the 
Government of the Untied States This httle book was 
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compounded of an address to the Maryland legislature, m 
part responsible for shapmg Washmgton College m that 
state, and of an essay which had won the prize of the 
American Philosophical Society for a discussion of “the 
best System of hberal Education and hterary mstruction” 
smtable to the Umted States The Rev Mr Knox looked 
with scorn on the pievaihng “false taste m education,” con- 
tent with “a smattermg of French, arithmetic, and those 
branches connected with it,” which makes leammg a mere 
“handmaid to mdustry”, and, opposmg this “vitiated taste,” 
he stoutly demanded a return to the “sohd and mvaluable 
advantages” of Greek and Latm because, smce 

most of the sciences and especially then: elements were origi- 
nally wntten m the Greek or Roman languages, it must cer- 
tainly tend to assist and enhghten the mmd of the learner to be 
acquamted radically with the techmcal terms of that art, or 
the principles of that science which is the subject of his study 

Only such studies “aim at the highest improvement of the 
mmd”, and the good man demes Dr Rush’s opmion that 
“the acquisition of the Greek and Latm languages, the 
mmutiae of their grammars, and a well formed taste for 
the beauties of the ancient classical writers, has a tendency 
to damp natural genius ” On the contrary, let the gov- 
emmg classes start their children early at Latm, let them 
return to that “classical erudition, a few years smce so 
hberally patronised by many m the most pohshed places 
m Maryland ” 

Agamst this hidebound conservatism two attacks were 
launched, often mdistmguishable from each other On the 
one hand, practical-mmded Americans found a medieval 
education useless m a New World, on the other, strugghng 
writers wanted support and an audience that a learned 
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curriculum could not supply As it is often difiScult to dis- 
entangle the arguments of the practical from the efforts of 
American vmters to force the learned class to recognize a 
special worth m English hterature written m the future 
United States, one can here do httle more than quote rep- 
resentative opmions, many of which combme both views 
Thus, discussmg the education of the sons of planters, 
Hugh Jones, m The Present State of Virginia (1724), 
roundly said they would be better tramed if they had stuck 
to Enghsh “In English may be conveyed to them (without 
gomg directly to Rome and Athens) all the Arts, Sciences, 
and learned Accomphshments of the Antients and Modems 
without the Fatigue and Expence of another Language for 
which few of them have httle Use or Necessity ” Outlm- 
mg an educational Utopia m his General Idea of the Col- 
lege of Mirania m 1753, the Rev Wilham Smith (who blew 
hot and cold with respect to the classic languages) la- 
mented there was “no collegiate School for breedmg Me- 
chanics” and set up on paper a curriculum for them which 
expressly omitted the learned tongues Even for the chil- 
dren of the gentry he seems to have preferred Enghsh, smce 
Enghsh IS most apt for declamation, oratory, and poetry, 
that “eldest daughter of Eloquence ” Why, then, neglect 
one’s native language The ladies wdl not understand Latm 
declamations, whereas Enghsh oratory and declamation 

enlarge the Mmd, refine and exalt the Understanding, improve 
Ihe Temper, soften the Manners, serve the Passions, chensh 
Reflection, and lead on that charmmg Languor of the Soul, 
that philosophic Melancholy, which, most of all disposes to 
Love, Fnendship, and every tender Emotion 

The practical analogue of the College of Mirania was, of 
course, Frankhn’s extremely undassical academy m Phila- 
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deT pl n?^ The quarrel between Franklm and Smith rose 
partly out of pohtical considerations, partly out of Fiank- 
hn’s profound distrust of a classical education admmistered 
by and for gentlemen, and wiitmg his “Observations Rela- 
tive to the Intentions of the Oiigmal Founders of the 
Academy m Philadelphia,” Franklm compared the useful- 
ness of Latm and Greek m America to the chapeau bras — 
a hat carried under the arm by a fop but never put on his 
head “The utihty,” he dryly remarked, “of such a mode of 
wearmg it is by no means apparent, and it is attended not 
only with some expense, but with a degree of constant 
trouble ” 

Despite his own classical predilections, evident m his 
poem, “Philosophic Solitude,” m which he mvites a num- 
ber of fnends to share an Amencan Sabme farm with him, 
WiUiam Livmgston declared agamst the ancient languages 
as the staple of American education Writmg to the Bishop 
of LlandaflF m 1768, he said 

We want hands, my lord, more than heads The most mti- 
mate acquamtance -with the classics, will not remove our oaks, 
nor a taste for the Georgies cultivate our lands Many of our 
young people are knockmg their heads agamst the Iliad, who 
should employ their hands m clearmg our swamps, and dr aining 
our marshes 

Nor is the attack to be mterpreted as crass vocationahsm 
Eulogizmg David Rittenhouse, Dr Benjamm Rush thought 
it an excellent thmg that the astronomer had escaped 

the permcious influence of monlash leammg upon his mmd m 
early life Had the usual forms of a pubhc education m the 
Umted States been imposed upon him, mstead of revolvmg 
through life m a planetary orbit, he would probably have con- 
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sumed the forces of his genius in composing syllogisms, or 
m measurmg the feet of Greek and Latin poetry 

And two frontal assaults upon the conservative position 
toward the end of the century are too charactenstic to be 
Ignored 

The reader of the Miscellaneous Essays and Occasional 
Writings of Francis Hophnson (1792) soon discovers that 
this Revolutionary wit had small patience with the con- 
servative order m the colleges The opening essay m his 
first volume is a dream allegory m which scholastic logic is 
compared to a swamp, and the second ridicules Latm, 
logic, and the scholastic form of “natural philosophy” by 
suggestmg these be taught to children m the form of hop- 
scotch The most amusmg of Hopkmson’s satires are un- 
doubtedly the ones entitled “Modem Leammg Exemph- 
fied by a Specimen of a Collegiate Exammation” — ^m 
which the pioperties and accidents of a common salt box 
are gravely analyzed accordmg to current academic no- 
tions — and, m the second volume, a series of “Orations, 
written for, and at the request of young gentlemen of the 
umversity, and dehvered by them at pubhc commence- 
ments m the college hall,” which mercilessly piUones 
Latm and its accompanymg philosophy as a prmcipal 
enemy of Amencan hterature 

Through this grammar the bewildered pupil must wade, 
gropmg for a year or two m utter darkness, and learning by 
rote a complicated system of rules, the propnety or apphcation 
of which it IS impossible for him to see m any mstance 

The first observable consequence is, that he loses, or at least 
gams, no ground m a taste for the eleganaes of his native 
tongue His diction becomes stiff and awkward, and his hand 
wntmg mtolerable So that whilst he is studymg the anatomy of 
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a dead language, he remains a stranger to the beauties of the 
hvmg 

A brace of orations “on the learned languages” argues 
that there is no inherent magic m them to pohsh maimers, 
that, lE antiquity is then defense, the study of Chmese 
should be even more valuable, that they are no longer a 
medium of general commimication, and that they corrupt 
style by mducmg a flow of high-soimdmg words 
If such were the views of a brilliant young Pennsyl- 
vanian, Similar views were expressed by an equally brilliant 
young writer m Coimecticut The preface to Trumbull’s 
Progress of Dulness, parts one and two, explicitly declares 
that the author’s purpose is to show m 1772 that 

the mere knowledge of the ancient languages, of the abstruser 
parts of mathematics, and the dark researches of metaphysics, 
IS of htde advantage m any busmess or profession m life, — ^that 
it would be more beneficial, m every place of pubhc education, 
to take pains m teaching the elements of oratoiy, the grammar 
of the Enghsh tongue, and the elegancies of style and composi- 
tion 

In the poem itself Tom Brainless, after a dull preparatory 
education shaped by Lily’s Latm grammar, a Latm Testa- 
ment, Virgil, Cicero, and a Greek lexicon, goes to college 
only to find academic studies equally pomtless, and Trum- 
bull comments 

how oft the studious gam, 

The dulness of a letter d bram, 

Despismg such low thmgs the while. 

As Enghsh gra mm ar, phrase and style, 

Despismg ev’ry meet art, 

That aids the tongue, or mends the heart. 
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And plodding on m one dull tone, 

Gain ancient tongues and lose their own 

Eventually the poet implores leammg to come out of the 
hbrary mto the sunlight of contemporary life 

OhI might I live to see that day 

When sense shall point to youths their way 

Give ancient arts their real due, 

Explain their faults, and beauties too 

Our youths might learn each nobler art. 

That shews a passage to the heart. 

From ancient languages well known 
Transfuse new beauties to our own. 

With taste and fancy well refin’d. 

Where moral rapture warms the mmd. 

From schools dismiss’d, with hb’ral hand. 

Spread useful learning o’er the land. 

And bid the eastern world admire 
Our nsmg worth, and bnghtn’mg fire 

But despite these blameless couplets, Amencan scholai- 
ship contmued its refusal to recognize the Amencan muse, 
and the general reaction to the French Revolution tempo- 
rarily strengthened the hands of educational conservatives 

4 

The American muse, however, msisted upon recognition, 
and not only upon that, but upon lecogmtion as somethmg 
novel, unique, unprecedented, and diffeient feom any- 
thmg Europe could possibly produce You caimot blame 
her for bemg pert She had the blessmg of the Anghcan 
church Bishop Berkeley had wntten 
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The muse, disgusted at an age and chme 
Barren of every glonous theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 

Producmg subjects worthy fame 

There, shall be sung another golden age. 

The nse of empire and of arts. 

The good and great, mspinng epick rage. 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts 

Not such as Europe breeds, m her decay. 

Such as she bred, when fresh and young. 

When heavenly flame did animate her clay. 

By future poets shall be sung 

Westward tibe star of empire takes its way 

The westering star of empire implied the birth of a fresh 
and novel hteraiy art 

Thus, m the middle of the eighteenth century, Nathaniel 
Evans mvited the muse to settle on the banks of the 
Schuylkill River 

Where hbeity exalts the mmd. 

Where plenty basks the hve long day. 

And pours her treasures unconfin’d 
Hither ye beauteous vtrgms tend. 

With Arts and Science by your side. 

Whose skill th’untutor d morals mend. 

And to fair honour mankmd guide, 

but it soon appeared that the arts and sciences were to 
descend from heaven, not emigrate from Europe Said a 
writer m the Amencan Whig m 1768 

The benefits we enjoy from our situation, our climates, and 
the fecundity of the soil are numberless, and not to be re- 
counted No quarter of the globe can boast a prehemmence No 
nation m some respects pretend to an equahty . Never was 
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there such a Phoemx state Courage, then, Americans! hb- 
erty, religion and sciences are on the wing to these shores! The 
finger of God points out a mighty empire to your sons 

The Rev Jacob Duch4 once famous as the author of 
Caspvpinds Letters, developed the theme even more richly 
ml774 

In Europe the several arts and sciences are almost amved at 
their meridian of perfection, at least, new discovenes are less 
frequent now than heretofore The eye is weaiy with a 
repetition of scenes, m which it discovers a perpetual same- 
ness, though heightened by all the refinements of taste 
[But] the objects of art, as well as those of nature, m this new 
world, are at present m such a state, as affords the highest en- 
tertainment to these faculties of the mmd The progression is 
begun Here and there, in the midst of venerable woods, which, 
scarce a century ago, were the uncultivated haunts of roammg 
savages, the power of cultivation presents itself to the travellers 
view, m opemng lawns, covered with the richest verdure, fields 
of com, orchards, gardens, and meadows fertihzed by well- 
directed streams — ^Hamlets, villages, and even populous cities, 
with their towering spires, excite our admiration The 
progress of the human mmd may here likewise be observed to 
keep equal pace with the external improvements 

In proof of mtellectual progress he afiBrmed that 

literary accomplishments here meet with deserved applause 
But such is the prevaihng taste for books of every kmd, that 
almost every man is a reader, and by pronoimcmg sentence, 
right or wrong, upon the various publications that come m his 
way, puts himself upon a level, m point of knowledge, with their 
several authors 

Smce, as Nathaniel Ames, Jr, the almanac maker, had 
written, a new Locke and Milton, an American Newi:on 
and Shakespeare were to arise on "Ontario's shore", smce 
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m Great Bntam, according to Isaiah Thomas, hterary fame 
was dechnmg, and it was “reserved for this new world to 
produce those noble works of gemus to which past ages 
can afford nothmg paiallel,” the democratic inference 
was irresistible that the Americans had passed beyond 
decaymg monarchical cultures whence a conservative 
scholarship derived 

And m fact this inference becomes the theme song, as 
it were, of a whole new hterary generation at the end of 
the eighteenth century When Messrs Dwight and Bar- 
low, just before the Revolution, were meditatmg a London 
pubhcation of theur poems, Trumbull poetically entreated 
them not to be put down by British criticism but to 

Prove to the world, m these new-dawmng skies. 

What gemus kindles and what arts anse, 

What fav’rmg Muses lent their willmg aid 

While in your strains the purest morals flow’d. 

Rules to the great, and lessons to the good 

Fame shall assent, and future years admire 
Barlow’s strong flight, and Dwight’s Homenc fire 

It was an idea Trumbull had earher presented to Yale, 
where m 1770 he had called on American poetry to 

wake from nature’s themes the moral song, 

And shme with Pope and Thompson and with Young 
This land her Swift and Addison shall view. 

The former honours equall’d by the new. 

Here shall some Shakespeare charm the nsmg age. 

And hold m magic chains the hstemng stage, 

A second Watts shall stnng the heavenly lyre. 

And other muses other bards mspire 
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When Colonel Humphreys planned to depart for Europe 
m 1785, Tunothy Dwight entieated him to be careful In 
Europe, unfortunately, “To brothels, half the female world 
IS driven”, and his brother reformer feared the colonel 
might there forget America, “where Trumbull leads the 
ardent throng,” and where poets are to “fill with worth 
the part assign’d by Heaven ” In Barlow’s own Colum- 
biad, which began life as The Vmon of Columbus m 1787, 
the Connecticut Mutual Admiration Society made its ca- 
nonical appearance toward the end of Book VIII, where 
Trumbull, Dwight, and Humphreys are hailed by name 
and we learn of American poetry 

To equal fame ascends thy tuneful throng, 

The boast of gemus and the pnde of song. 

Caught from the cast of every age and dime. 

Their lays shall tnumph o’er the lapse of time, 

and the connection with the anticlassical, anti-European 
doctrme of the group is cleai from the vision of universal 
peace m Book X 

No foreign terms shall crowd with barbarous rules 
The dull unmeanmg pageantry of schools. 

Nor dark authonbes nor names unknown 
Fdl the leam’d head with ignorance not its own. 

But wisdom’s eye with beams unclouded shme. 

And simplest rules her native charms define. 

One hvmg language, one imborrow’d dress 
Her boldest flights with fullest force express 

The Connecticut wuts, despairmg of collegiate conserva- 
tism, announced that Europe was done for and that the 
hope of literature no longer lay with the dead languages 
In that strange poem, Greenfield Hill (1794), a senes of 
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mutations of British baids, Timothy Dwight employed a 
succession of borrowed styles to proclaim that Amencan 
life, letters, and leammg were to flee out of Europe 

Ah, then, thou favour’d land, thyself revere! 

Look not to Europe, for examples just 
Of order, manners, customs, doctnnes, laws. 

Of happmess, or virtue Cast aroimd 
The eye of searchmg reason, and declare 
What Europe proffers, but a patchwork sway 

Change, but change alone. 

By wise improvement of thy hlessmgs rare. 

And copy not from others Shun ihe lures 
Of Europe 

And after an excited picture of American commerce court- 
mg “Korean gales,” of Indians transfoimed by the “gospel’s 
sunshme” and of marshes turned mto golden meadows, 
Dwight prophesied that 

Where slept perenmal mght, shall science rise. 

And new-born Oxfords cheer the evenmg skies, 

Miltomc strains the Mexic hills prolong 
And Louis murmurs to Sicilian song 

We shall have to forgive him such Briticisms as “Oxford” 
and “Milton,” masmuch as the national language was stiU 
Enghsh But his mtent was like that of Humphreys, who, 
addressmg American poets, bade 

bards melodious charm the hstemng throng. 

Thrill’d with the raptures of ecstatic song,*® 

only it was to be a new song because progress was progress 
despite the academic mmd, and repubhcan virtue could 
not possibly copy monarchical forms 
Indeed, it is curious to find these poets, most of th e m 
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conservative, obeymg Thomas Jefferson’s command to 
avoid Europe The fever overran the rmagmation of the 
country hke a contagion Perhaps the greatest smgle source 
of infection was Noah Webster, whose blue-black speller 
demanded an American orthogiaphy and whose Gram- 
matical Institute of the English Language, Fait III ( 1785) 
became m 1787 An American Selection of Lessons in Read- 
ing and Speaking, Calculated to Improve the Minds and 
Refine the Taste of Youth, and also to Instruct them in 
Geography, History, and Politics of the United States, 
which went through innumerable prmtmgs to 1816 The 
preface demanded a purely American hteiature 

Europe is grown old m folly, corruption, and tyranny In that 
country laws are perverted, manners are hcentious, literature 
IS dedming, and human nature is debased Amencan 
glory begms to dawn at a favorable penod, and under flattermg 
circumstances We have the expenence of the whole world be- 
fore our eyes, but to receive mdiscnmmately the maxims of 
government, the manners and hterary taste of Europe, and 
make them the ground on which to build our systems m Amer- 
ica, must soon convmce us that a durable and stately edifice 
can never be erected upon the mouldering pillars of antiq- 
mty®^ 

It was m vam for conservatives to protest, as did the Rev 
Thaddeus Brown m 1798, that modem books unblessed by 
the colleges mduce “disobedience to parents — debauch- 
eries — ^prostitutions — ^broken promises — ^perjuries — adul- 
teries — ^suicides and other crimes too horrid to name 
caused by leammg m, and mculcated from this abom- 
mable hbrary of hell”, or for David Daggett, m a pam- 
phlet picturesquely entitled Sun-Beams may be Extracted 
from Cucumbers, but the Process is Tedious, uromcally to 
defend ccmservative academic wisdom 
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We all recollect when these principles began to impress our 
Colleges — ^when it was seriously contended that the study of 
mathematics and natural philosophy was rumous to the health, 
gemus and character of a young gentleman and that Latin 

and Greek were fitted only for stupid divines or black-letter 
lawyers, 

or for William Dunlap to declare, as he did, that the state 
of American hteratuie was “extremely superficial ” Robert 
Bollmg was proclaimed by a writer m the Columbian 
Magazine m 1788 “one of the greatest poetical geniuses that 
ever existed,” and the American Wilham Bilhngs was rated 
by the same magazine as the iival of Handel A strange 
fusion of orthodoxy and radicahsm prevailed As Professor 
Leon Howard puts it, a 

cunous umon between a complacent behef in the westward 
course of empire and an orthodox belief m the bibhcal miUen- 
mum gave the mmds of many Americans, especially New Eng- 
landers, a bias toward any general theories of progress that 
nught explam the improvement they themselves had witnessed 
in the Colonies,®® 

and the American Revolution provided the emotional im- 
pulse further to dnve them on Whatever the conservatives 
might say, die future seemed to he with the exuberance 
of poetry 


I see, I see 

Freedom’s estabhshed reign, cities, and men. 
Numerous as sands upon the ocean shore. 

And empires nsmg where the sun descends'—- 
The Ohio soon shall ghde by many a town 
Of note, and where the Mississippi stream, 

By forests shaded, now runs weepmg on, 
Nations shall grow, and states not less m fame 
Than Greece and Rome of old! ®® 
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This cahn appropnation of the classic world by belhcose 
young America remmds one of the national pohtical 
apothegm “If you can’t hck them, jom them ” 

By the end of the eighteenth century coUegiate leammg 
had lost its opportunity to gmde the development of 
American hterature It had clung to conservatism, and the 
spht between scholarship and writmg steadily widened 
Modernists flung the usefulness of the Enghsh language 
mto the faces of learned men still doggedly proclaimmg 
the virtues of Hebrew, Greek, and Latm, and now that a 
new nation had come mto bemg, modernists further m- 
sisted that the national hterature was to have few or no 
historic roots, was to be a novel culture m a novel com- 
monwealth, was to replace classic letters as radically as, m 
the Soviet Repubhc, revolutionary writmg is supposed to 
replace a bourgeois hterature 

Clearly there could be no history of American hterature 
when Amencan hterature thus proclaimed itself unhiston- 
cal The national letters, so far as educational mterest was 
concerned, were prmcipally consigned to the school read- 
ers — ^Webster, Bmgham, Pierpont, Cobb, Swan, Town, 
Towers, Sanders, and eventually McGuffey, which, as The 
Amencan Preceptor (1794) boasted, gave preference “to 
the productions of Amencan genius,” whatever the col- 
leges might do Leammg, which had founded Harvard, 
Wilham and Mary, Yale, Columbia, and Prmceton would 
therefore have htde to do with this dangerous novelty until 
1872, when Professor John S Hart taught at Prmceton tibe 
first collegiate course m American hterature The paradox 
developed that a nation consaously steepmg itself m a 
sense of historic mission consciously pretended for a period 
that its hterature needed no histonans and had no historic 
roots! 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER 11 


^ The record of this conference may be found m the Bulletin of 
the International Committee of Historical Sciences, No 14, vol IV, 
pt 1 (February, 1932) 

2 Ahnost the penultimate sentence in Rudolf Haym, Die roman- 
tische Schule Bin Beitrag zur Geschichte des deutschen Geistes 
(4th ed , Berlm, 1920), p 928 

® See his essay m the Bulletin of the International Committee of 
Historical Sciences, op cit , “Nouveau pomt de vue dans T^tude de 
la htterature ” 

^ For Brunetiere, see his VEoolution de genres dans Vhtstoire de 
la htterature (Pans, 1890), for John Addmgton Symonds, “On the 
ApphcatLon of Evolutionary Prmciples to Art and Literature” in Es- 
says Speculative and Suggestive (2 vols , London, 1890), I, 42- 
83 

® For a survey of German theory, highly speculative and some of it 
umnteUigible, see the essays collected by E Ermatmger, Bhilosophie 
der Literaturwissenschaft (Berlm, 1930) 

®From A Description of New England (1616), m Travels and 
Works of Captain John Smith, ed Arber and Bradley (2 vols , Ed- 
mburgh, 1910), 1, 191, 208-209 

^ Eggleston misprmted the Latm For the ongmal reference see 
Thomas M’Cne, The Life of John Knox (New York, 1813), p 472 

® See Paulme Holmes, A Tercentenary History of the Boston Fub- 
hc Latin School, I68S-193S (Cambridge, 1935), pp 367-368 

® Quoted m E D Gnzzell, Origin and Development of the High 
School in New England before 1865 (Philadelphia, 1922), p 11 
This wnter notes that the Latm school ended its major phase with 
the dechne of the theocracy and the nse of merchants and trades- 
men as well as the movement toward the frontier It is an amusing 
mstance of persistmg snobbery that when m 1820 the Boston School 
Committee voted to establish an “Enghsh Classical School,” they 
were compelled to rename it m 1824 the “Enghsh High School” 
(P 42) 

Horace Wemyss Smith, Life and Correspondence of the Rev 
William Smith, D D (2 vols , Philadelphia, 1879), I, 54-59, 124, 
500-501 
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See Rev James J Walsh, Education of the Founding Fathers 
of the Republic Scholasticism in the Colonial Colleges (New York, 
1935) Father Walsh beheves that signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, if they went to college at all, were normally able to talk 
Latm at fourteen or fifteen 

Rev Samuel Knox, An Essay on the Best System of Liberal Ed- 
ucation, Adapted to the Genius of the Government of the United 
States (Baltimore, 1799), pp 17, 21, 45, 57-58 

Hugh Jones, The Present State of Virginia (London, 1724), p 
46 '‘^Grammar Learning [i e , Latin grammar] taught after the com- 
mon round-about Way is not much beneficial nor dehghtful to them 
because they are imprisoned and enslaved to what they hate, 
and think useless’^ An appendix sketches a project for reformmg 
Wilham and Mary College, “a College without a Chapel, without a 
Scholarship, and without a Statute There is a Library without Books, 
comparatively speakmg, and a President without a fix’d Salary till 
of late”, and Jones wants a curriculum which will turn out "corn- 
pleat Gentlemen and good Chnstians, and qualified for the Study of 
the Gospel, Law, or Physick, and prepared for undertakmg Trade, 
or any useful Projects and Inventions” (p 87) 

14 Wilham Smith, A General Idea of the College of Mirania (New 
York, 1753), pp 15-18, 25 We are not, the dialogue argues, to 
"wilder ourselves m the Search of Truth, among the Rubbish con- 
tam’d m the vast Tomes of ancient Rabbies, Commentators and 
Schoolmen” (p 11), and declamations, pubhc acts, and the hke are 
to be in Enghsh, smce "the Practice of neglecting the Mother-Tongue, 
and embarrassmg a young Student, by obhgmg him to speak or 
compose in a dead Language” is to be condemned (pp 36-37) Sim- 
ilar doctrme is expressed m the account of the founding of the Acad- 
emy, reprmted m the Life and Correspondence already cited, vol 
I, pp 54-55, where one reads it would be "mexcusable” to neglect 
Enghsh, but five or six years later Smith, as we have seen, relegated 
Enghsh to the student’s "private hours ” 

Writings of Benjamin Franklin, ed A H Smyth (10vols,New 
York, 1907), X, 9-31, especially pp 29-31, and of Francis Newton 
Thorpe, “Frankhn’s Influence m American Education,” U S Bureau 
of Education Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1902 
(2 vols , Washington, 1903), vol I, chap 2 

Letter to the Right Reverend Father in God, John, Lord 
Bishop of Landaff (New York, 1768) Livmgston deeply resented 
the bishop’s reference to the Americans as adventurers, "who, with 
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theix native soil, abandoned their native manners and rehgion, and 
e'er [^c] long were found m many parts without remembrance or 
knowledge of God, without any divme worship, m dissolute wick- 
edness, and the most brutal profligacy of manners " The bishop de- 
manded more semmaries for ministers, Livmgston retorted that "the 
most judicious among us, think our pubhc semmanes superfluously 
multiphed" but defended practical education in the colleges For 
his "Philosophic Sohtude” see Amencan Foems, Selected and Ong- 
tnah vol I [sio] (Litchfield, 1793) There are extracts m Kettell 
i’* Benjamm Rush, An Eulogium Intended to perpetuate the mem- 
ory of David Rittenhouse, late President of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society (Philadelphia, 1797), pp 23-24 Samuel Knox's dislike 
of Rush's educational theory m part mspired his essay on education 
already quoted 

Miscellaneous Essays and Occasional Writings of Francis Hop- 
kinson. Esq (3 vols , Philadelphia, 1792) Most of the miscel- 
laneous essays m Volume I were originally pubhshed in the 
Pennsylvania Magazine during the middle seventies The Harvard 
College copy of Volume II, contaimng the orations, in a senes of 
penciled notes assigns dates and names for the dehvery of the 
speeches 

Poetical Works of John Trumbull, LL D , The Colonnade, vol 
XIV, 1919-1922 (The Andiron Club of New York, 1922), part 2 
The quotations in the text may be found on pp 413, 417, 421 After 
teachmg school Bramless later studies under a preacher, where he 
learns to "torture words m thousand senses" and to "shun with anx- 
ious caie, the while, /The infection of a modern style" (p 424) On 
the other hand, m part two of the poem Dick Hairbram is satinzed 
because he learns only empty French phrases and other foppenes at 
college 

See Poems on Several Occasions (Philadelphia, 1772) , "Ode on 
the Prospect of Peace" (1761), especially pp 28-29 Toward the 
end of the poem one reads 

To such, may Delaware, majestic flood, 

Lend, from his flowery banks, a ravish'd ear. 

Such note as may dehght the wise and good, 

Or saints celestial may endure to hear! 

For if the muse can aught of time descry. 

Such notes shall sound thy crystal waves along, 

Thy cities fair with glorious Athens vie, 

Nor pure Ihssus boast a nobler song 
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On thy fair banks, a fane to Virtue's name 
Shall nse — and justice hght her holy flame 
This IS an early and mterestmg mstance of the amalgamation of 
Amencan hterary production with Christian virtue 

A Collection of Tracts from the Late News Papers, etc Con-- 
taming particularly The American Whig, A Whip for the Amencan 
Whig, with some other pieces (New York, 1768) The twentieth 
item m the collection is a reprmt of the American Whig for April 
11, 1768, from which the quotation m the text is taken 
22 [Jacob Duch6], Observations on a Variety of Subjects, Literary, 
Moral and Religious, in a series of original letters, written by a Gen- 
tleman of Foreign Ey:tr action (Philadelphia, 1774), pp 104-106,30 
22 Essays, Humor and Poems of Nathaniel Ames, ed S Bnggs 
(Cleveland, 1891), under ‘1769" 

2^ In the Royal Amencan Magazine for 1774 On the significance 
of this periodical and for a study of the drive toward nationalism m 
early ^Gnencan periodicals, see Lyon N Richardson's magisterial 
work, A History of Early Amencan Magazines (New York, 1931) 

25 Poetical Works, ed cit , p 473 (Many of the passages quoted 
in the text can also be convemently foimd m Vernon L Pamngton, 
The Connecticut Wits, New York, 1926 ) 

25Ihzd,p 497 

27 From his episde to Humphreys m Amencan Poems, Selected 
and Original, op cit , pp 81, 83 
22 Joel Barlow, The Columbiad A Poem (Washmgton, 1825), 
pp 293, 553-554 Note the amusmg survey of Amencan education 
To nurse the arts and fashion freedom's lore 
Young schools of science nse along the shore. 

Great without pomp their modest walls expand. 

Harvard and Yale and Pnnceton grace the land, 

Penn's student halls his youth with gladness greet, 

On James's banks Virgmia Muses meet, 

Manhattan's mart colleagiate [s 2 o] domes command, 
Bosom'd m groves, see growmg Dartmouth stand, 

Bnght o'er its realm reflectmg solar fires. 

On yon tall hiU Rhode Island's seat aspires 
22 Timothy Dwight, Greenfield Hdl A Poem (New York, 1794), 
pp 18, 19, 52, and cf p 163 

25 David Humphreys, Miscellaneous Works (New York, 1804), 
p 113 Both his "Address to the Armies of the United States" and 
the better-known "Poem on the Happmess of Amenca" nse to se- 
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raphic prophecy, but the ‘Toem on the Industry of the United States 
of America,” quoted m the text, is more specific 

For the bibhography of the Webster textbooks consult Ervm 
C Shoemaker, l<!oah Webster 'Pioneer of Learning (New York, 
1936) , and for the mteUectual context of Webster s nationahsm see 
Herbert W Schneider, A History of American P'hilosophy (New 
York, 1946), pp 100 ff 

3^ Thaddeus Brown, An Address in Christian Love, to the Inhabit- 
ants of Philadelphia (Philadelphia, 1798), pp 49-50 

33 David Daggett, Sun-Beams may be Exti acted from Cucumbers, 
but the Process is Tedious (New Haven, 1799), p 12 The oration 
is a rousing attack on French "infidelity,” and conservatives gener- 
ally equated hterary modernity with the revolutionary spirit 

3^ Philadelphia Universal Asylum, and Columbian Magazine 
(April, 1788), vol II, pt 1, "Account of two Americans of ex- 
traordmary gemus,” pp 211-213 Nature made Billmgs "just such a 
musician, as she made Shakespeare a poet” (p 212) 

35 Leon Howard, The Connecticut Wits (Chicago, 1943), p 151 

36 From "The Rismg Glory m Amenca,” which can be con- 
vemently found m the Poems of Freneau, ed Harry H Clark (New 
York, 1929), p 13 Hugh H Breckenndge was also concerned in 
wntmg this poem 

37 The theoretical novelty of Amencan writing is imphcit m the 
frequent appearance of "Columbian” or "American” m the titles of 
magazines of the penod 

38 On American readers down to about 1880 see Rudolph R 
Reeder, The Historical Development of School Readers and Method 
m Teaching Reading (Columbia dissertation. New York, 1909) 
The Amencan Preceptor by Bmgham had reached sixty-four editions 
by 1832 Cobb’s North Amencan Reader, edition of 1835, is heavily 
patnotic and anti-Bntish "The pieces m this work are chiefly Amer- 
ican The Enghsh Reader [of I^dley Murray], the book most gen- 
erally used m the schools of our country, does not contam a smgle 
piece or paragraph written by an Amencan citizen Is this good pol- 
icy? Is it patnotism? Shall the children of this great nation be com- 
pelled to read, year after year, none but the wntmgs and speeches of 
men whose views and feehngs are m direct opposition to our msti- 
tutLons and government? The Umted States have pohtical and 
cavil mstituhons of their own, and how can these be upheld imless 
the children and youth oF our country are early made to understand 
them by books and other means of mstructionr’ (m Reeder, pp 48- 
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49) By 1844 more than six milhon of Cobb’s readers had been sold 
By 1880 the sales of Webster had reached eighty milhon copies On 
McGufiFey see Harvey C Mmmch, William Holmes McGuffey and 
His Readers (New York, 1936), and Richard D Mosier, Making 
the American Mind Social and Moral Ideas in the McGuffey Readers 
(New York, 1947) 

Institutional pnde has disputed the pnonty of Prmceton m this 
regard, but pending the settlement of the controversy I give the 
usual date 
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“A ?\iatioml Spirit in Letters” 


T he most famous paragraph m Creve- 

coeur s Letters of an American Farmer contains 
the rhetorical question “What, then, is the 
Amencan, this new mani^” Having recited the decisive ef- 
fect of climate and mstitutions upon European immigrants 
to the New World, Cr^vecoeur declared 

He IS an Amencan, who, leaving behmd him all his anaent 
prejudices and maimers, receives new ones from the new mode 
of life he has embraced, the new government he obeys, and the 
new rank he holds Amencans are the western pilgrims, 
who are carrymg along with them that great mass of arts, sci- 
ences, vigour, and mdustry which began long smee m the east, 
they will flmsh the great circle 

In short, the American is “a new man, who acts upon new 
prmciples, he must therefore entertam new ideas, and form 
new opmions ” What Cr^vecoeur does not expressly state, 
but what he might well have added is The Amencan reads 
new books written by new authors m a new style notable 
for not bemg European ^ If there were no such books, it 
was at any rate the revolutionary hope that the young re- 
pubhe would mstantly produce a cultural Golden Age 
There were, of course, practical difficulties In 1785 Jef- 
ferson might warn his correspondent against not only the 
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“voluptuary dress and arts of the European women” but 
also the “rum” of “speakmg and writmg his native tongue 
as a foreigner” “unqualified to obtam those distmctions, 
which eloquence of the pen and tongue ensures m a free 
country” he might prophesy m 1813 that “should the lan- 
guage of England contmue stationary, we shall probably 
enlarge our emplo)Tnent of it, until its new character may 
separate it m name as well as m power from the mother- 
tongue,” but the sagacious philosopher was aware that 
hterary culture is a slow growth “Literature is not yet a 
distmct profession with us Now and then a strong mmd 
arises, and at its mtervals of leisure from busmess, emits a 
flash of hght But the fiist object of young societies is bread 
and coveimg, science is but secondary and subsequent ” ^ 
If Jefferson acqmesced m the poverty of the American 
Muse, others, among them many of his political opponents, 
desired few or no innovations 
In Federahst circles, mcludmg men of the type of Robert 
Treat Fame, Jr , Joseph Denme, and young John Qumcy 
Adams, hterary conservatism was common Some of them 
contmued to write as if Pope and Churchill were regnant m 
the American heavens The reader of the Works in Verse 
and Prose, of the late Robert Treat Paine, Jun Esq , if he 
passes over a few geographical references, occasional 
poems with local allusions, and a random passage or two, 
would never guess that these effusions were not London 
products A passage m “The Ruhng Passion” (1797) mdi- 
cates that Pope was Fame’s hterary ideal 

AU hail, sweet Poesy! transcendent maid! 

To whom my fond youth’s earliest vows were paid. 

Who, dressed m sapphire robes, wiffi eye of fce. 

Didst first my unambitious rhyme mspire. 
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Lured by whose charms, I left, m passioned hope. 

My Watts’s Logick for the page of Pope, 

and even the “Prize Prologue” for the opening of the first 
Boston theater never got beyond a review of the leading 
British dramatists, and a cautious hope that Sophocles, 
Terence, and Sheridan would reign m Massachusetts 

Thy classick lares shall exalt our tunes. 

With distant ages and remotest dimes * 

As for Joseph Dennie — ^whom Tom Moore, then m his 
Tory phase, found one of the few agreeable hterary men m 
America — despite some mconsistency and despite a genu- 
me desire for American hterature, his taste remamed gen- 
erally conservative, his biogiapher remarkmg that Dennie 
accepted “the only safe standards he knew, those of eight- 
eenth century England ” ^ And though John Qumcy Adams 
translated Wieland’s Oberon and mutated B 5 T:on, he repu- 
diated most modem hterature, for his taste was anchored 
m the Bible, Cicero, Horace, Shakespeare, and certam 
standard British authors of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centimes, and his Boylston lectures on rhetoric and oratory 
(he was the first mcumbent of that famous Harvard chair), 
faithful to the statutes (which were m turn faithful to an 
article on oratory m the Encyclopaedia Bntanmca, thud 
edition, Edmburgh, 1797), are sohd expositions of the 
classical theories of antiqmty with only such modem ap- 
peals for pure Enghsh” as seemed necessary for dearness 
The existence of a school of American orators would 
scarcely be suspected from these ponderous pages, just as 
one would never learn from the pubhshed diary of the Old 
Man Eloquent that wnters bice Hawthorne, Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, or Whittier were at work But a lengthy and 
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admixing analysis of the lectures, m the eighth volume of 
the Monthly Anthology and Boston Review, shows how 
greatly this conservatism appealed to Boston hterati m 
1810 ® Perhaps one of the queerest bits of logic emanatmg 
from this group is found m a brace of articles by Walter 
Channmg, published m the North American Review m 
1815 This author admitted that “the whole elements of our 
hterature, were they collected mto one mass, would amount 
merely to accidental eflEorts of a very few adventurous 
mdividuals ” He rather hopelessly surmised that smce the 
country “possesses the same language with a nation, totally 
unhke it m almost every relation, [it] delights more m 
the acquisition of foreign hterature, than in a labonous 
mdependent exertion of its own mteUectual powers ” The 
only solution Chaimmg could see to this dilemma was to 
revert to the Indians The language of the Indian is, he 
opmed, “now elevated and soanng, for his image is the 
eagle, and now precipitous and hoarse as the cataract 
among whose mists he is descantmg,” whereas the English 
language seemed “enfeebled by excessive culfavation ” He 
wished that the Amencan Revolution had produced an- 
other Tower of Babel In that event we might have wanted 
a grammar and a dictionary, but our descendants would 
have made a literature ® Noah Webster was not gomg to 
have it all his own way 

But though college graduates and pohtical conservatives 
had their doubts, though Dennie m the Rort Folio and 
Boston Federalists m the Monthly Anthology might stub- 
bornly msist that not to follow Enghsh modes was to be 
totally lackmg m culture, I cannot altogether agree with 
those scholars who attnbute to the “new nationalism” after 
the War of 1812 the first demand for hterary productions 
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of such, grandeur, power, and novelty as to constitute 
something umque, shaggy, and Amencan'^ The period 
from 1815 to 1850 seems rather to be the years of the Great 
Debate over the nature of American literature, a discussion 
of an issue raised before the Amencan Revolution, con- 
tmumg through the tune of the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic Wars, and m some sense not yet settled, smce 
we are still argumg whether it is better to be aware of 
Finnegans Wake, W H Auden, and Henry James than it 
IS to be aware of Damon Runyon, Strange Fruit, and the 
prose of Erme Pyle The documents of this debate mclude 
an enormous number of Phi Beta Kappa orations, addresses 
to hterary societies, and magazme essays, they mclude our 
fiist books of American hterary history, they mclude the 
hbrary of anthologies poured forth m the thirties and the 
forties, of which those of Kettell and Griswold are most 
famihar, and they mclude such better-known titles as 
Bryant’s “American Society as a Field for Fiction,” Chan- 
nmg’s “Remarks on National Literature,” Emerson s “The 
Amencan Scholar,” some of Cooper’s prefaces, MelviUe’s 
essay on Hawthorne, Hawthorne’s prefaces, and a famous 
passage m Longfellow’s Kavanagh 
We ought mstantly to develop an American hterature — 
on this pomt everybody agreed The quesbon was why the 
proper books were so slow m commg Why, when every- 
thmg was set for a great cultural mstauration, had the revo- 
lution failed Why, as the Fortico put it m 1818, when the 
Amencan people possessed the physical, mtellectual, and 
moral matenals for future greatness, why had the hoped 
for “Augustan age of leammg” m the Umted States not 
materialized? The Baltimore magazme looked upon Crys- 
tahna, a Fairy Tale “by an Amencan,” which it called im- 
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doubtedly “one of the most splendid productions of the 
age,” read Pierpont ’s Atrs from Palestine with “approba- 
tion,” and said that Northmore’s Washington, or. Liberty 
Restored rivaled Milton, but it still was not persuaded 

We are yet without a name distmgmshed m letters But this 
reproach must also pass away In formmg their style and man- 
ner, let our wnters emulate the ambition, diligence and zeal 
that have so emmently characterized our gentiemen of the 
sword, and the object for which they contend must be mevita- 
bly attained ® 

In the light of the Battle of Bladensburg, this compliment 
to gentlemen of the sword was ambiguous m the extreme 

Why was there no certamty that the national literature 
was great, or boimd to become so^ We want, argued Henry 
Wheaton before the New Yoik Athenaeum m 1824, a na- 
tional language, we want patrons of hterature, we want 
extensive libraries ® Our governments, state and national, 
Timothy Fhnt proclaimed m 1833, do nothmg to encouiage 
hterature, we have no hteiary metropolis, we are depend- 
ent on Great Bntam m taste, we are absorbed m pohtics, 
and we are given ovei to gross avarice “Meek young 
men,” Emeison said to his Harvard audience m 1837, “grow 
up m hbraries, beheving it their duty to accept the views 
which Cicero, which Locke, which Bacon, have given, for- 
getful that Cicero, Locke, and Bacon were only young men 
m hbranes when they wrote these books ” The next year he 
told the hterary societies of Dartmouth 

This country has not fulfilled what seemed the reasonable 
expectation of mankmd Men looked, when all feudal straps 
and bandages were snapped asunder, that nature, too long the 
mother of dwarfs, should reimburse itself by a brood of Titans, 
who should laugh and leap m the contment, and run up the 
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mountains of the West with the errand of gemus and of love 
But the mark of American merit m pamtmg, m sculpture, m 
poetry, m fiction, m eloquence, seems to be a certam grace 
without grandeur, and is itself not new, but derivative, a vase 
of fair outlme, but empty Say, rather all hterature is yet 
to be written 

Addressmg the Charlottesville Lyceum, Professor George 
Tucker thought a growmg country had no professional 
mche foi a merely hterary man, and could see no hope for 
the national letters until boredom or crowdmg m other 
professions drove men of talent mto writmg Then, and 
only then, will tliey, “whether it be by way of attammg 
a high accomphshment, of findmg rehef from ennui, or of 
eammg a hvmg, devote their leisure exclusively to htera- 
ture ” The Rev Wilham R WiUiams, at Hamilton m 
1843, deplored the mechamcal and utihtanan spirit of the 
age, the yieldmg to expediency and gam, false theological 
hberahsm, and the influence of superstition upon letters, 
and by 1845 Wilham Gilmore Simms m the South and 
Joseph Rocchietti m the North were devotmg acnd pamph- 
lets to the un-American traits of American letters Most 
American writers, said Simms, might as well be Europeans 
Intolerance, said Rocchietti, is m the hands of the multi- 
tude, and yet m no other country does a theocracy attempt 
to swallow up the nghts of the people to free expres- 
sion 

Those who argued m the affirmative were not silenced, 
but tended to recur to the sociological or environmental 
argument At Harvard m 1821 John C Gray appealed to 
the diffusion of elementary education m wAmerica, to the 
general spread of political mtelligence, to our vast, yet 
unified temtory, and to European envy as proof that 
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progress m Ameiican literature was too great and manifest 
to be demed Charles J Ingersoll told the Amencan 
Philosophic Society m 1823 that, whatever our defects m 
unagmative letters, “m the hteratuie of fact, of education, 
of pohtics, and of perhaps even science,” the United States 
was holdmg its own Edward Everett insisted that “the 
new form of pohtical society,” a vast lepubhcan audience 
all readmg and speakmg one language, and the excitmg 
rapidity of American growth, a perpetual stimulation to 
unagmative mmds, must give us a great hterature The 
native wnter, said Bryant m 1825, “must show how the m- 
fimte diversities of human character are yet further varied 
by causes that exist m our own country,” a task m which 
“a foreigner is manifestly mcompetent ” At Wilhams 
College m 1835 George Bancroft msisled that the “uni- 
versal diffusion of human powers” m a repubhc mevitably 
meant progress — ^“the great doctrme of the natural nght of 
every human bemg to moral and mtellectual culture”, 
wherefore, let the young hterary aspirant “scatter the seeds 
of truth m the deep, fertile sod of the pubhc mmd ” 
To demand an mdependent hteiary class is idle, said Ver- 
planck at Union College m 1836, smce great authors from 
Shakespeare to Walter Scott were “men of those mixed 
pursuits, that multifarious mstruction” he thought also 
characteristic of Amencans assured of a “comfortable sub- 
sistence ” And a variety of essayists and oratois argued 
that the United States is a Christian nation, Christianity 
mcites the imagmation to its noblest endeavors, and hence 
a noble hterature is mevitable In the words of the Southern 
Literary Messenger in 1845 “Literature finds the fire of its 
noblest mspuation glowmg upon the altar of Chnstiamfy ” 
And amid this confused and eloquent debate I find two pas- 
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sages too characteristic and amusing not to be quoted m 
fuU 

The first is by Dr Samuel L MitchiU, speakmg at Sche- 
nectady m 1821 before the Alpha of New York Phi Beta 
Kappa and prophesymg the quahty of scholars yet to come 

Hasten, O come quickly, thou season of expectation, when 
the proficients in bemgn letters and arts, doctors of philosophy, 
with haips and timbrds m their hands, and with crowns of bay 
and glory on tiieir heads, durmg their stay m this world, ex- 
perience a true foretaste of the next! 

The ambigmty of this prophecy with reference to the here- 
after of scholars must strike aU products of our graduate 
schools 

The second, smgularly prophetic of that “Mom” of whom 
Phihp Wyhe complams, appears m the Southern Literary 
Messenger for 1834 and is apparently an appeal by the 
editor, James Heath, for a female book-of-the-month club 

To our lovely and accomphshed countrywomen, may not a 
successful appeal be also addressed, to lend their aid m this 
mentonous task Their influence upon the happiness and des- 
tmy of soaety, is so extensively felt and acknowledged, that to 
dwell upon its various bearings and relations, would be alto- 
gether superfluous It is to the watchful care of a mother’s love, 
tibat those first pnnciples of moral wisdom are implanted m 
childhood, which npen mto the blossoms and frmts of maturer 
years, and it is to the reproving virtues and refinmg tenderness 
of the sex, through aH its mutations, from bloommg sixteen to 
the matronly grace of forty — ^tfaat man is mdebted for all that 
IS soft, and for much that is noble and wise, m his own character 
It IS true that there is another side to this picture If a woman’s 
education has itself been neglected, if she has been tramed up 
m the paths of folly and vamty — and been taught to ornament 
the casket m preference to the celestial jewel it contains, — ^she 
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will neither be a fit companion for the sterner sex, nor be quah- 
fied to assume the (hvme responsibihty of maternal instruction 
To diffuse therefore not only the benefits of moral but mtel- 
lectual culture, among those whom heaven has given to restore 
m part the blessmgs of a lost Eden — ^to withdraw their mmds 
from vam and unprofitable pursmts — ^to teach them to emulate 
the distmgmshed names of their own sex, who have given lus- 
tre to hterature, and scattered sweets m the paths of sa- 
ence 

all this, it appears, is one of the major tasks of American 
hterature 

Despite his reputation for meie beanshness. Cooper was 
wise enough to estimate the strength and absurdity of the 
Great Debate, and m Home as Found ( 1838 ) one notes the 
mmgled amusement and irony with which he hstened to 
the discussion Mrs Legend’s hterary party, burlesqued m 
chapter six of the novel, might have occurred almost any- 
where, but the dispute m chapter twenty-five between 
Steadfast Dodge and Mr Wenham, on the one hand, and 
the more cosmopohtan Effingham family and its fnends, on 
the other, is an admirable r4sum4 of this crucial argument, 
at once heroic and absurd “The progress of Amencan Lit- 
erature,” Dodge IS made to say, 

IS really astomshmg the four quarters of the world I beheve 
it IS very generally admitted, now, that our pulpit and bar are 
at the very summit of these two professions Then we have 
much the best poets of the age, while eleven of our novehsts 
surpass any of all other countnes Then to what a pass 
has the drama nsen of late years! Gemus is gettmg to be quite 
a drug m America' 

When Mr Effibagham is adjured to state what he thmks the 
weakest pomt m Amencan culture may be, he rephes. 
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Provincialisms, with their tram of narrow prejudices, and a 
disposition to set up mediocrity as perfection, under the double 
infl nPTirft of an Ignorance that unavoidably arises from a want 
of models, and of the irresistible tendency to mediocrity, in a 
where the common mmd so imperiously rules 
While Amenca is so much m advance of other nations, m a 
freedom from prejudices of the old school, it is fast substitutmg 
a set of prejudices of its own, that are not without senous 
dangers 


2 

However, our mterest is m the development of American 
hterary history It is clear that certam postulates of hterary 
history are mvolved m this debate Indeed, the first three 
woiks of American hterary history present the early crucial 
issues both of hterary history and of these arguments 
When m 1824-1825 John Neal contributed his papers on 
American writers to Blackwood^ s Magazine , he argued 
that there were only two or three Amencan authors who 
could not pass for Enghsh writers, whereas it was the al- 
legedly British quahty of Amencan wntmg that discour- 
aged the ultrapatriotic, a dichotomy that raises the whole 
problem of hteiary nationahsm Agam, if Ingersoll ap- 
pealed to books of fact, of education, of pohtics, and of 
science to characterize Amencan hterary production, he 
was but anticipatmg Samuel L Enapp’s Lectures on 
Amencan Literature of 1829, which mclude the fine arts, 
oratory, the hves of mihtary and naval heroes among the 
hterature designed “to exhibit to the nsmg generation 
somethmg of the history of the thoughts and mtellectual 
labours of our forefathers”, and the problem whether liter- 
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ary history is to be encyclopedic or selective immediately 
appears And if one turns to the preface of Samuel Kettell’s 
Specimens of American Poetry (1829), one finds this pas- 
sage “While the pohte letters of foreign countnes have 
been studied m such a philosophical view by the most ac- 
comphshed scholars of our land, the same mterestmg field 
of observation at home has been overlooked,” as if, says 
Kettell, 

the poets of the western world could not bear some character- 
istic traits of their day and generation as well as the Mmnesmg- 
ers and Trouveres, or as if a lay of the pilgmn fathers of New 
England could not illustrate a point of national or individual 
character as effectually as the Gongonsm of the Castihan rhyme- 
sters of old This surely is a preposterous state of thmgs, 

especially smce “we begm to show a national spmt m let- 
ters”^® A moment’s reflection will mdicate that Kettell, 
like those who argue that repubhcan mstitutions or Chns- 
tiamty or a vast landscape must profoundly affect hterary 
development, is raismg the question of the mterrelation be- 
tween hterary art and its physical and social envuonment 
But these are precisely the problems raised m hterary his- 
tones or m discussions of hterary history available to 
thoughtful Amencans m the first part of the nmeteenffi 
century 

We date the theory of hterary history from Bacon s De 
Augmentis Scientmrum, and we date its Enghsh beginnmgs 
from Warton’s History of English Poetry, completed m 
1781 But though Bacon and Warton were both known m 
the United States, it does not appear that the theory of the 
one or the method of the other had much influence Our 
earher hterary histonans seem rather to have turned to 
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contmental examples And contmental practice had de- 
veloped two diflEermg schools of thought, both of which 
were mfluential m the young repubhc 

The first of these, descending from the Renaissance, was 
an imitation of encyclopedic humanism and is exemplified 
m the work of the German Bouteiwek, the Italian Tira- 
boschi, and the Enghshman Henry Hallam Bacon had 
complamed that a “complete and universal History of 
Leammg is yet wantmg”, and this school set to work, as it 
were, to satisfy the need We may omit Bouterwek, least 
influential m the Umted States Tiraboschi’s enormous 
Storm, della letteratura itahana announces as its subject the 
oiigms and progress of the sciences m Italy and proves to 
be a huge encyclopedia arranged m chronological rather 
than alphabetical order It begms with thirty-two sections 
on the hterature of the Etruscans, earhest of Itahans, al- 
though the learned author solemnly assures us m section 
twenty-six that the hterature of the Etruscans has been lost, 
and goes its majestic way from the hterature of Magna 
Graecia almost to Tiraboschi’s own time A glance at part 
three, “The Literature of Rome from its foundmg to the 
death of Augustus,” reveals the encyclopedic nature of the 
work, for the three books and fourteen chapters discuss 
poetry, eloquence, grammar, rhetoric, philosophy, history, 
jurisprudence, mathematical wntmgs, medicme, hbranes, 
Greek scholars m Rome, and pamtmg, sculpture, and 
architecture 

Henry Hallam’s Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies (1838-1839), which can still be bought from Amen- 
can booksellers, takes m all western Europe and is divided 
mto chronological umts, imder each of which are discussed 
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belles-lettres, classical learning, theology, philosophy, ju- 
risprudence, mathematics, and the sciences The chief 
advance of Hallam over Tiraboschi is that he is aware, even 
jf he is but naively aware, of a relation between literature 
and society, as when he notices that the spread of cursive 
characters marks the greater ease of wntmg m the thir- 
teenth century, or remarks of the improvement of Itahan 
classical scholarship after 1531 that “the very extmction of 
all hope for civil freedom, which characterized the new 
period, turned the mtellectual energies of an acute and 
ardent people towards those tranquil pursuits which their 
rulers would both permit and encourage ” 

If, then, a writer hke Samuel Knapp mcluded Noah 
Webster’s dictionary, legal statutes, the work of scientists, 
clergymen, and scholars, a survey of the fine arts, and the 
lives of nulitary heroes m his Lectures on American Liter- 
ature, this IS not because a naive parochiahsm led him to 
do so Rather, he was foUowmg the best practice of Euro- 
pean scholarship Knapp was m good company, for a sim- 
ilar aim appears m work as various as Jefferson’s Notes 
on Virginia, the essays of Edwm Percy Whipple, Tucker- 
man’s books on American artists, and, m fact, so recent a 
compilation as the Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture 

Few of us, however, are satisfied with the merely en- 
cyclopedic solution of the problem of hterary history, a 
solution which threw no hght on the central question of 
the Great Debate Fortunately, a second development, dat- 
mg from the eighteenth century, offered a new approach 
to hterary history This was the tendency, begmnmg m the 
Germany of Lessmg, Herder, Goethe, SchiUer, and von 
Humboldt, to see hterary development dynamically m 
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terms of its cultmal and social settmg So far as the Amen- 
f> ^ns are concerned, three names fiom one generation and 
two from another were notably influential The first group 
mcludes Madame de Stael, Sunonde de Sismondi, and 
Friedrich Schlegel, the second group, Cousm and ViUe- 
mam 

The influence of these five writers upon the American 
mteUigence has unfortunately not yet been traced m de- 
tail, but that, m the fiist part of the last century, it was 
manifold is evident from the many critiques and articles 
concemmg them to be found m the files of Amencan maga- 
zmes For the sake of clarity, and conscious of domg m- 
]ustice to so rich a subject, I shall, however, confine myself 
to one or two pomts only m the case of the first thiee of 
these names 

The American who read Sismondi’s Histoncal View of 
the Literature of the South of Europe (1813) would, I 
thmk, be impressed by two ideas especially The first 
is Sismondi’s ardent repubhcanism, the second is his doc- 
trme that isolation is necessary m the youth of a national 
hterature if it is to become nch and independent When 
Sismondi said “I am a repubhcan, but while preservmg 
that ardent love of hberty transmitted me by ancestors, 
whose fate was united with that of two repubhcs, and a 
hatred of every kmd of tyranny, I hope I have never shown 
a want of respect for time-honoured and lofty recol- 
lections,” he was expressmg a sentiment bound to be 
sympathetically received even m conservative American 
cucles And m view of the ardent desue of the young 
nation to create a hterature, nothmg could be more com- 
fortmg than the theory of hterary development set forth in 
chapter one of his history 
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At the period when nations yet m their infancy, are animated 
by a creative genius, which endows them with a poetry and ht- 
erature of their own, while it renders them, at the same time, 
capable of splendid enterprises, susceptible of lofty passions, 
and disposed to great sacrifices, the hterature of other nations 
is unknown to them Each draws from its own bosom that which 
best harmonizes with its nature Eloquence, m such a nation, is 
the expression of natural sentiment, poetry, the play of an 
imagination as yet imexhausted To offer a people thus 
gifted with ardent genius, models which they might, perhaps, 
attempt to mutate, before they are capable of appreoatmg 
them, IS much to be deprecated It is better to leave them to 
themselves 

Could anythmg be more flattermg to Amencan suscep- 
tibilities 01 more likely to mduce belief that America would 
produce at once an ongmal hteratine if only it were let 
alonei^ 

The importance of literary nationahsm is also stressed 
m the Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient and 
Modem, by Friedrich Schlegel, a translation of which was 
pubhshed m Philadelphia m 1818 Under the pressure of 
German romantic doctrme and of resistance to Napoleon, 
Schlegel discussed literatme as an expression of the na- 
tional spiiit One reads that the two prmciples common 
to every work of imagmative worth are “the expression of 
those feelmgs which are common to all men of elevated 
thmkmg”, and “those patnotic feelmgs and associations 
pecuhar to the people m whose language it is composed, 
and on whom it is to exert its nearest and most powerful 
influence ” And finally 

If we look back to the history of our species, and observe 
what circumstances have given to any one nation the greatest 
advantages over others, we shall not^ I think, hesitate to admit 
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that there is nothing so necessary to the whole improvement, 
or rather to the whole intellectual existence of a nation, as the 
possession of a plentiful store of those national recollections and 
associations, which are lost in a great measure durmg the dark 
ages of infant society, but which it forms the great object of 
the poetical art to perpetuate and adorn Such national recollec- 
tions [are] the noblest inheritance which a people can possess 
If to these high advantages of a national poetry and na- 
tional traditions, of a history abounding m subjects of medita- 
tion, of refined art, and profound science, we add the gifts of 
eloquence, of wit, and of a language of society adapted to all 
the ends of elegant mtercourse, but not abused to the purposes 
of immorality, we have filled up the picture of a polished and 
mteUectual people, and we have a full view of what a perfect 
and comprehensive hterature ought to be 

“National recollections and associations durmg 
the dark ages of infant society” as the foundation for liter- 
ary nationalism' The wide diffusion of this doctrme ex- 
plams why a thousand poets struggled to turn Indian 
legends and colonial tales mto verse, why Hawthorne com- 
plamed that America was too lackmg m dnn and pictur- 
esque antiquity, why, even as late as 1879, Henry James 
wrote that American sunshme was too raw, American land- 
scape too juvenile, and American architecture without 
manors, country houses, thatched cottages, cathedrals, and 
ivied ruinsl 

And finally, Madame de Stael, that “plam woman with 
her mouth full of mk,” whom Byron so disliked — ^what has 
she to brmg to the Great Debate m her two works. The In- 
fluence of Literature upon Society, translated and pub- 
lished m Boston, New York, and Philadelphia m 1813, and 
the famous De VAUemagne of 18201 ^ Her essential contribu- 
tions to this pomt of view were two she msisted that prog- 
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ress exists, that it means repubhcan freedom, and that re- 
puhhcan freedom means hterary health, and she msisted 
that Chnstianity, far from degradmg hterature and phi- 
losophy, improved and strengthened both Dividmg the 
history of mankmd mto four eras, she made the fourth of 
these the one dommated by the love of hberty, the history 
of which commences with the Protestant Reformation 
She argued that hterary progress is the perfectmg of the 
arts of thought and of expression, woikmg necessarily 
toward estabhshmg and conservmg hberty Indeed, how 
could one work upon the free will of man if one did not 
have the force and truth of language to penetrate souls and 
so mspire them? Writers have a Christian duty to create 
the desire for new mstitutions m a new society, and m 
studymg the reciprocal relation between hterature, on 
the one hand, and religion, morahty, and law, on the other, 
she could not thmk of hterature of the future except as 
republican and Christian “The Reformation,” she said, “is 
that epoch of history which has most efficaciously served 
the perfectibihty of the human species” — ^flattenng doc- 
trme for a Protestant country! — ^smce, lackmg superstition. 
It gives virtue every sup;^ort from rational opmion, and 
though she had not visited America, she mcluded this pas- 
sage m her books 

I think it always mterestmg to examine what would be the 
prevailmg character of the hterature of a great and enhghtened 
people, m whose country should be estabhshed hberty, pohtical 
equahty, and manners m umson with its mstitutions there is 
but one nation m the world to whom some of diese r^ections 
may be apphed at the present day, — ^Amenca The American 
hterature, mdeed, is not yet formed, but when their magistrates 
are called upon to address themselves on any subject to the 
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public opinion, tiiey are eminently gifted with the power of 
touching all the affections of the heart, by expressing simple 
truth and pure sentiments, and to do this, is already to be 
acquainted with the most useful secret of elegant style 

The way for the reception of these theoiies of literary 
history, combmmg as they do sociology with moral ideal- 
ism, was paved by theoiies of taste and criticism acceptable 
to American readers m the fiist thnd of the century Pro- 
fessor WiUiam Charvat has found thirty-one Amencan 
editions of Lord Karnes’s Elements of Cnticism, nme of 
them pubhshed before 1835, fifty-three editions of Hugh 
Blair’s Lectures on Bhetortc and Belles Lettres (1783), 
thirty-nme of them before 1835, and nme editions of 
Archibald Ahson’s Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste ( 1790) The influence of these books upon magazme 
cnticism m Amenca was, as Charvat shows, decisive, it 
substantiated the theory that “hteiature is primarily social, 
and that the artist must adjust his woik to the desires of 
estabhshed society ” Moreover, 

m no other penod m Amencan history has our culture been so 
completely and directly donamated by the professional dasses, 
concomitantiiy, m no other penod has the economically domi- 
nant dass eidubited such an mterest m the arts This may be 
explamed m part by the fact that the arts were not yet receivmg 
sufficient pubhc support to maintam native artists But 

there were also positive factors Matenahsm and the economic 
pressure of mdustnahzed society had not yet divorced career 
and culture The pnvileged classes alone could afford the neces- 
sary higher education Moreover, they had achieved a sort of 
homogeneity of outlook through die rise of the Federahst party 
and the fear of popular outbreaks They were, therefore, con- 
cerned with the need for control of society 
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Charvat’s definitive study shows that during the first 
part o£ the nineteenth century Amencan critics, principally 
writing for reviews and magazines, however they might 
differ among themselves, were actmg as watchdogs of a 
middle-class repubhcan Christian society This implied no 
special hostility toward Europe, provided the ideas ema- 
natmg from Europe could be fitted mto the governmg 
theory, and it is mstiuctive to see how this was done Let 
us take the smgle case of Madame de Stael, who, m the 
openmg decades of the century, divided attention with 
Madame de Genhs as a leadmg Frenchwoman m the hter- 
ary world Magazmes were mterested to give Amencan 
readers an impression of her personahty and information 
about her hfe, mostly thought of as that of a “hberal” per- 
secuted by Napoleon The ments and defects of Connne 
and DeVphine were widely debated, smce these novels m- 
volved both the movement of sentimentalism and the prob- 
lem of the morahty of fiction So, too. Constant’s Adolphe 
had a considerable American press But Madame de 
Stael was also frequently quoted as a sociologist and po- 
litical histonan Reviewmg Constant’s Melanges de lit- 
terature et de politique m 1833, the North Amencan Re- 
view devoted most of its energy to summmg the importance 
of Madame de Stael, whose 

nobleness of mmd, grandeur of thought, and upn^tness, 
rectitude, and sincere love of truth distinguish 
her productions perhaps above those of every contemporary 
French author 

[In] power of considering en masse the diaracter not only of 
one nation, but of the most opposite nations, — ^m taking a philo- 
sophic and general view of the state of society, and of the re- 
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mote causes of present events, she is unequalled by any writer 
of her own sex, m any age or coimtry 

We feel after the perusal of her pages, our mmd is filled 
with noble ideas, with lofty sentiments, with warm affection 
for our bndred and our fnends, with more general benevolence 
and good-wiE toward our species and with greater hopes for 
its amehorahon 

In sum, the mterpretation of personahty and the presenta- 
tion of theory were both consonant with the premises of 
American literary speculation Sismondi, by reason of his 
republican themes, had only less appeal 

If no hterary history of the Umted States and no book of 
literary theory of weight and richness equal to the Euro- 
peans appeared, it was presumably because the ideas 
imphcit or exphcit m Madame de Stael, Sismondi, and 
Schlegel had to undergo a period of germmation m their 
new soil Certamly there was httle m the earher European 
histones of American hterature to encourage emulation 
De la littSrature et des hommes de lettres des Efats urns 
d’AmSnque by Eugene A Vail “citoyen des Etats-unis,” 
which appeared m Pans m 1841 is all-mclusive, gossipy, 
and uncritical, its mtellectual level may be guessed from 
the first sentence of the mtroduction “Literature is the 
perfume of a nation ” What appears to be the first German 
history is K Brunnemann’s Geschtchte der nordamenkan- 
ischen Lvteratur, of which a second edition appeared at 
Leipzig m 1868, but this is scarcely more than an ex- 
panded pamphlet Of far greater ment is Etudes sur la 
htt^rature et Us moeurs des Anglo-Amencatns au XJX* 
SUcle, by the mdefafetgable Philar^te Chasles, published m 
Pans m 1851 Aside from the fact that more than half the 
book IS devoted to Bntish hterature, another difiSculty 
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arises from the fact that Chasles spent most of his tune on 
those waters of special mterest to France, though even m 
this respect his management is eccentno — ^FranHm, Cr^ve- 
coeur, and Jonathan Edwards are all discussed from pages 
eight through ten, whereas Gouvemeur Morris occupies 
twenty-four pages The unexpected amount of space given 
to Herman Melvdle (pages 118-146) is due less to an 
understandmg of Melville than to the mterest of France 
m Tahiti — ^the discussion concerns Omoo, Typee, and 
Mardi almost exclusively For a similar reason, Evange- 
line has the digmty of a separate chapter Chasles writes 
imder the influence of De Tocqueville, whose American 
vogue helped to mcrease the mstitutional approach to 
hterary histoiy, and he has some rudimentary traces of 
both a sociological and a racial theory The gemus of the 
Umted States, he says, is “material and mechamc, their 
force hes m therr good sense, their patient observation and 
mdustry It is a country without imagmation because 
without memories ” And, prophesymg that the new repub- 
hc IS to become a mightier Europe, he concludes 

Through the phases of pubhc or private life which we have 
noticed, education, pohtics, enterprise, position of woman, re- 
hgion, passions, debates, we have always found the three [sic] 
elements of the past — ^Teutomc, Puritan, Anglo-Saxon, Chris- 
tian — vanety, hberly, tradition, labor, energy, chanty These 
virtues, make the force and power of present Amenca, which 
hves and grows by them, not by her pobbcal mstitutions 

This was, of course, a social not an aesthetic judgment — 
one which scarcely helped the cause of hterary history, 
though Chasles was translated and pubhshed m New York 
m 1852 From the American pomt of view France was 
still the leadmg contmental power, and perhaps one reason 
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why it took so long for the ideas of Madame de Stael and 
hei contemporary historians to germmate was Fiench m- 
difference to America A student of the pioblem observes, 

Before 1835 American literature can hardly be said to have 
had a real cnttc m France The stragghng bibliographical 
notes and the mcomplete accounts of such Amencan works as 
appealed at all seem to indicate, mdeed, not any mterest 
m Amencan hterature as such, but rather a mere mention of 
what was considered the least important manifestation of the 
intellectual life of the Umted States There are certam traces 
of a feelmg of disappomtment that Amencan hterature did not 
immediately reflect m poetry and m oratory the idealism of hb- 
erty 

The French, therefore, shortly surrendered “the nght of 
first judgment” to the Enghsh 

But though the situation was not simple, one carmot rest 
satisfied with the assumption of an elder generation of 
scholars that the ante-bellum Great Debate over the nature 
of Amencan hterature was simply the expression of hos- 
tihty to British condescension So soon as we look mto the 
arguments on the question of what American hterature is 
and what it ought to be, so soon as we place these argu- 
ments by the side of contemporary European treatises on 
hterary theory and hterary history, so soon as we discover 
an Amencan mterest m these treatises, we must be struck 
by the identity of arguments m both classes of documents 
The inference seems irresistible that not a naive patriotism 
alone, but a philosophic mterpretation based upon, or 
conscious of, European theories of the nature of hterature 
and of its relation to society and social mstitutions is what 
these essayists and orators, these editors and reviewers 
were seekmg to evolve If the Great Debate produced no 
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history of American hterature more valuable than Knapp's 
lectures, consciously or unconsciously it laid the mteUec- 
tual foundations upon which the noble structure of Moses 
Coit Tyler s histones was to be elected, and Tyler himself 
was to be influenced by European theory Before the mid- 
dle of the century the mnocent arrogance of the Re\olu- 
tionaiy epoch had transformed itself mto a renewed desire 
to profit from European wisdom The begmnmgs of Ameri- 
can literary history rest, not m chauvmism, but m the dif- 
fusion of a theory of literary development enunciated by 
European writers 


NOTES TO CHAPTER III 

^ See the famous "Letter IIT^ of Letters from an American Farmer 
(Everyman ed ) It is notable that neither m this work nor m his 
Sketches of Eighteenth Century America, ed Bourdin, Gabriel, and 
WiUiams (New Haven, 1925) does Crevecoeur pay more than cas- 
ual attention to the problem of academic education or the problem of 
hterature in the New World 

2 See The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (20 vols , Library ed , 
Washington, 1903) For the advice to shim Europe see his letter to 
Belhm, dated Pans, September 30, 1785, and the more famous one 
to J Banmster, Jr , Pans, October 15, 1785 (V, 151-154, 185-188) , 
for the passage on the Amencamzation of the Enghsh language, see 
his letter to John Waldo from MonticeUo, August 16, 1813 (XIII, 
338-347) , and for his comment on the backwardness of Amencan 
hterature see his letter to J Evelyn Demson from Monticello, No- 
vember 9, 1825 (XVI, 129-135) 

Jefferson did not jom the attack on the classical languages See his 
defense of Greek and Latm m a letter to John Brazier from Poplar 
Forest, August 24, 1819 (XV, 207-211), m which he concludes that 
"the classical languages are a sohd basis for most, and an ornament 
to all the sciences 
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3 Works in Verse and Prose, of the late Robert Treat Paine, Jun 
Esq , ed C Prentiss (Boston, 1812), pp 185, 160 

^ Harold Milton Ellis, Joseph Dennie and His Circle A Study m 
American Literature from 1792 to 1812, Bulletin of the University 
of Texas, no 40 (July 15, 1915), ‘'Studies m English,’' no 3, p 222 
Elhs notes the inscription of Denme’s tombstone “He devoted his 
life to the Literature of his Coimtry ” This is, of course, undemable, 
what IS m question is the conservative quahty of this devotion As 
Ellis remarks of the Port Folio “Pretty nearly everytbng distinc- 
tively American came m for its share of sharp censure or mocking 
gibe The typical Yankee farmer or trader, the Jonathan of Tyler’s 
Contrast, shrewd and honest, but often unlettered and xmcouth, 
whom, as Uncle Sam or Brother Jonathan, we have adopted as our 
national prototype, represented to Dennie nearly all the evils of 
American hfe which he desired to eradicate” (p 185) He reprinted 
from the Neto England Palladium m 1801 a reference to Webster’s 
projected American dictionary as a “volume of foul and unclean 
things,” a “Noah’s ark ” 

® I am mdebted for much of this mformation to the admirable 
unpubhshed dissertation of Donald M Goodfellow, “The Literary 
Life of John Quincy Adams” (Harvard, 1945) A summary appears 
m the Harvard Summaries of Theses, 1948-1945 (Cambridge, Mass , 
1947) See also Horace Rahskopf, “John Qmncy Adams’ Theory 
and Practice of Pubhc Speakmg,” Archives of Speech (Umversity 
of Iowa), I, 7-98 (September, 1936) 

® See “Essay on American Language and Literature,” North Amer- 
ican Review, I, 307-314 (September, 1815) , and “Reflections on the 
Literary DeLnquency of Ainenca,” ibid, II, 33-43 (November, 
1815) Even as late as 1915 the notion that the United States re- 
quired its ovm language to develop its own hterature was under 
debate See the Dial, LVIII(686), 37-38 (January 16, 1915) 

^ Cf chapter xx of Longfellow’s Kavanagh where Mr Hathaway 
proposes as an ideal “a national hterature altogether shaggy and 
imshom, that shall shake the earth, hke a herd of buffaloes tiixmder- 
mg over the pranes” and Mr Churchill responds by dryly remarkmg 
that “a man will not necessanly be a great poet because he hves near 
a great mountam” The general question has been surveyed by 
Nanette M Ashby m “Ahment for Gemus,” American Literature 
VIII (4), 371-378 (January, 1937), who reaches the conclusion that 
“this shift in the quest for the aliments of Amencan gemus from 
the search for memonals of the past to an effort to find inspiration in 
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the power of American instruments of progress imperceptibly 
bndged the way from the old romanticism with its emphasis upon 
the past and upon the stereotyped modes of European hterature to 
the new romanticism which glorified the present and the life about 
one ” But this seems to me to use “romanticism” m the loosest possi- 
ble sense 

An unpubhshed thesis by Wilham Ellery Sedgwick, “The Prob- 
lem of American Literature as Seen by Contemporary Cntics, 1815- 
1830” (Harvard, 1934) covers fifteen years of this period more 
thoroughly 

® I have had to depend for my knowledge of the Fortico upon the 
excerpts m the excellent article of J C McCloskey, “The Campaign 
of Periodicals after the War of 1812 for National American litera- 
ture,” Fubhcations of the Modern Language Association, L(l), 
262-273 (March, 1935) 

® Henry Wheaton, An Address Pronounced at the Opening of the 
New-York Athenaeum, December 14, 1824 (New York, 1824) 

Timothy Flmt, “Obstacles to Ameiican Literature,” Knicker- 
bocker, 11(3), 161-170 (September, 1833) 

These two passages by Emerson are from “The Amencan 
Scholar” and from the address entitled “Literary Ediics ” 

Tucker’s “Discourse on Amencan Literature” was prmted in 
the Southern Literary Messenger, IV (2), 80-88 (February, 1838) 
Despite his curious argument about boredom. Tucker thought that 
mterstate rivalry would mcrease hterary production and that “the 
West, the ardent, generous West, also shows its ambition to excel 
On the whole the prospects are no less bnUiant 
and grand m our hterature, than m our national power and opu- 
lence” (p 88) 

William R Wilhams, The Conservative Principle in Our Liter- 
ature (New York, 1844) 

See Wilham Gihnore Simms, Views and Reviews in Amencan 
Literature, History and Fiction, First Series (New York, 1845), es- 
pecially the first article, and Joseph Rocchietti, Why a National Liter- 
ature Cannot Flourish in the United States of North America (New 
York, 1845) Simms blows hot and cold In Views and Reviews he 
argues that the gemus of the Anglo-Saxons is “too earnest, too m- 
tensely moral m its objects, for the consideration of still life except 
as subordmate to action” (p 13), but m the dedication to The 
Wigwam and the Cabin (1845) he seems to think that a national 
hterature is possible through sectionalism 
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15 Gray's Phi Beta Kappa oration is in the North American Review, 
XIII (33), 478-490 (October, 1821) 

1® Ingersoll's address, "The Influence of America on the Mind” is 
repnnted in Joseph L Blau's American Philosophical Addresses, 
1700-1900 (New York, 1946), pp 17-59 He generally follows the 
institutional argument, and thinks that pohtical, scientific, and “me- 
chamcal” development is most characteristic of American cul- 
ture 

Everett’s address, "The Circumstances Favorable to the Prog- 
ress of Literature m Amenca,” given before the Harvard chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa is accessible in Blau, pp 60-93 

‘American Society as a Field for Fiction,” North American Re- 
view, XX (ns 22), 245-272 (April, 1825) The essay is a review 
of Miss Sedgwick's Redwood, and the better parts of it are m Bryant’s 
Prose Writings, ed Parke Godwm (New York, 1889), II, 351-360 
"The Office of the People in Art, Government and Rehgion,” m 
Blau, pp 94-114 

20 "liie Advantages and Dangers of the American Scholar,” also 
mBlau, pp 115-150 

21 See, for example, Wheaton's Address, H W Longfellow's "De- 
fence of Poetry,” North American Review, XXXIV, 56-78 (January, 
1832) , D D Barnard's Address at Williams College (1837) , Job R 
Tyson's Lecture before the Athenian Institute and Mercantile 
Library Company on the Social and Moral Influences of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (Philadelphia, 1838), Leonard Bacon's Discourse 
before the Society of Phi Beta Kappa at Yale College, August 20, 
18S9, "The Character and Functions of American Literature”, E P 
Whipple's review of Griswold's Poets and Poetry of Amenca m the 
North American Review, LVIII(122), 1-39 (January, 1844), and 
the article by "W C S of Virgima” entitled "The Present State of 
Amencan Letters, the Prospect and Means of their Improvement,” 
Southern Literary Messenger, XI(7), 393-400 (July, 1845) for 
characteristic vanants 

22 Samuel L Mitchill, Discourse on the State and Prospects of 
American Literature, delivered at Schenectady, July 24th, 1821, be- 
fore the New-York Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society (Albany, 
1821), p 36 

22 "Southern Literature,” Southern Literary Messenger, 1(1), 1- 
3 (August, 1834) 

2^ These are conveniently repnnted m Amencan Writers A Series 
of Papers Contnbuted to Blackwoo(Ps Magazine (1824-1825) by 
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John Neal, ed with notes and bibliography by Fred "Lewis Pattee 
(Durham, 1937) 

25 Samuel L iCnapp, Lectures on American Literature, with Re- 
marks on Some Passages of American History (New York, 1829) 
Knapp had briefly discussed the problem of Amencan poetry and the 
interrelation betv^^een hterary gemus and natural scenery in his 
Letters of Shahcoolen, A Hindu Philosopher, Residing in PhiladeL 
phia, to His Friend El Hassan, an Inhabitant of Delhi (Boston, 
1802) The sixth letter is a sympathetic review of die productions of 
the Connecticut Wits, and m the seventh, after an enthusiastic series 
of paragraphs on the Amencan landscape, we learn that "‘Here na- 
ture seems to have gloried in her might, and to have put forth the 
highest efforts of creative energy Such scenes are calculated to 
seize the imagination, and hurry it into poetical endiusiasm This 
effect I have frequently witnessed, as produced upon American 
mmds Their poets frequently celebrate their nvers, mountains, cata- 
racts and plams Indeed there is no deficiency of poetical tal- 
ents m the nation at large, and the whole natural scenery of the 
country, tends to fill the mmd with grand and subhme conceptions, 
and m no small degree with sensations of beauty’^ (pp 87-88) 

25 Samuel Kettell, Specimens of Amencan Poetry, with Critical 
and Biographical Notices (8 vols , Boston, 1829), I, iv, v 

27 Henry Hallam, Introduction to the Literature of Europe in the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries (4 vols m 2, New 
York, 1880), I, 75, 326 

25 J G L Simonde de Sismondi, Histoncal View of the Literature 
of the South of Europe, translated by Thomas Roscoe (2 vols , New 
York, 1827), I, 9-10, 25-26 The passage "I am a repubhcan” is 
quoted m the Bohn Library edition of this same work (2 vols , 3d 
ed , London, 1850), I, 9 

22 Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern 
From the German of Frederick Schlegel (2 vols , Philadelphia, 
1818),I,6-7,14r-15, 19 

22 The Influence of Literature upon Society Translated from the 
French of Madame de Stael Holstein (2 vols , Boston, 1813) , passim 

21 In an mterestmg dissertation (unpubhshed) at Harvard, "The 
Dissatisfaction with the Conditions facmg the Literary Artist in the 
Umted States from 1830 to the Civil Wax’' (1948), G Ferns Cronk- 
hite has studied a functional relationship between mdividual theones 
of gemus held by wnters and the ability of the wnter to support him- 
self 
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32 WiUiam Charvat, The Origins of American Critical Thought, 
1810-18SS (Philadelphia, 1936), p 5 The information about edi- 
tions of tihe Scottish writers on taste may be found on pp 80-31 

33 A description of a visit to Madame de Stael extracted from Let- 
ters from Geneva and France appears m the Port Folio for August 
20, 1808, and a biographical estimate m the same magazine m 
August, 1816 Another sketch may be found m the Analectic Maga- 
zine for September, 1817, and the same magazme m March, 1819, 
reprinted a letter from Blackwoods Edinburgh Magazine comment- 
ing on the lady’s “generous, supenor soul, and sense of dignity ” A 
long analysis, based on De Saussure’s hfe and apparently reprinted 
from an English penodical, appears m the National Recorder for 
August 26, 1820, where the reader learns that “her soul had more 
life m it than that of ordmary persons,” but that her life “teaches us 
that the gifts of sensibility and the imagination are dangerous to our 
fallen state ” The North American Review for July, 1820, spoke of 
her as “a most extraordinary woman, and the greatest female that 
has ever wntten,” and the article was reprmted m the Literary and 
Scientific Repository for June, 1820 These are a few examples among 
many 

3^ In addition to curiosity about the hfe of Madame de Stael there 
was apparently a considerable interest in her hterary earnings The 
Analectic Magazine, m August, 1817, noted that her memoirs of her 
father was sold for £-4,000 to an association of Enghsh, French, and 
German pubhshers (booksellers) and would appear simultaneously 
m three languages, and this information was widely reprmted See, 
for example, the American Monthly Magazine and Critical Review 
for June, 1817 (p 128) A vanant appears m the North American 
Review for May, 1817, where the sum is 100,000 francs for her 
Views of the Principal Occurrences of the French Revolution 

For biographical sketches, see Port Folio, August, 1816, Analectic 
Magazine, September, 1817, American Monthly Magazme and Criti- 
cal Review, December, 1817, North American Review, July, 1820, 
American Monthly Review, September, 1832 Her death and funeral 
received immediate notice, see, for example, Boston Weekly Mes- 
senger, September 11, 1817, Analectic Magazine, January, 1818 

33 Representative comment may be found in the North American 
Review for July, 1820, the article bemg by T Parsons Of Delphine 
he wrote “Its popularity was very great when it first appeared but 
has smce died away Once read l^gely and every where, it now de- 
scends from the shelf of a cuculatmg hbrary scarcely once in a 
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twelve month It is certamly wntten m a most captivatmg style, 
and with a bnUiancy and energy of language, that all French hterature 
can scarcely equal, but as a story it is very dull, and its morahty is — 
or rather is not — ^very questionable” And of Connne he remarked 
that it is the novel by which she is best known “Faulty, very faulty, 
as it certamly is, m itie grotesque mixture of the philosopher, the an- 
tiquanan and the novelist, it must be regarded with admiration for 
its splendid hterary execution and its strams of touching, powerful 
eloquence Of the story we need say nothmg, as it must be famihar 
to our readers” (pp 134, 137) 

See the Analectic Magazine, September, 1817, American 
Monthly Magazine and Critical Review, October, 1817, the article 
reviewmg Chemer s Tableau histonque m the American Quarterly 
Review, June, 1827 Most of the notices of Constant have something 
to say about Madame de Stael 

See, for notices or quotations, American Review of History and 
Politics, October, 1811, General Repository and Review, January, 
1812, Analectic Magazine, Jime, 1813, ibid , December, 1813, ibid , 
June, 1814, ibid, March, 1818, ibid, July, 1818, ibid, August, 
1818, National Recorder, August 26, 1820, North American Review, 
July, 1820, ibid , January, 1822 

38 The North American Review, XXXVII(80), 1-20 (July, 1833) 
The article is by the future Madame Calderon de la Barca 

39 The author of The History of the Italian Republics of the Mid- 
dle Age seemed to the American Register or Summary Review (I, 
335-337, 1817) “the first historian of his time,” his work displaymg 
“the highest order of excellence, both m form and substance ” (This 
follows the Edinburgh Review ) The same article found the Litera- 
ture of the South of Europe a “must” volume, and classed it with 
De Stael and Schlegel The American Quarterly Review, December, 
1832, eulogized him, and the Analectic Magazine m 1818-1819 
printed extracts from the Literature of the South of Europe, as had 
the American Register and Summary Review m 1817 

^9 1 have quoted from the translation, Anglo-American Literature 
and Manners (New York, 1852) , pp 6, 306, a botched job of transla- 
tion and condensation The Harvard College Library copy formerly 
belonged to Herman Melville The book is obviously designed for 
propaganda, thus, a long discussion of Audubon (pp 57-94) is used 
as a stick to beat the French with for neglecting their colomes On the 
other hand, Chasles was a person of penetration For example, he 
said that the “mighty talent” of Cooper displayed defects ongmatmg 
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m the "doctrinal seventy and Calvinist rigidity inherent in the Anglo- 
Amencan colonies,” and though Cooper was not a Puritan, this is a 
valuable apergu 

Harold Elmer Mantz, French Cnttcism of Amencan Literature 
before 1850 (New York, 1917), p 155 
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IV 


"The Arm of the Anglo-Saxons’ 


A MERICAN interest in the hterary theones of Mad- 
JL\ ame de Stael, Sismondi, and Friedrich Schlegel 
jL a. helped to shape a vague tlieory of Amencan ht- 
eratuie, particularly of hterature m relation to Amencan 
mstitutions, durmg the fiist half of the nmeteenth century ’■ 
That theoiy was usually warmly repubhcan and sometimes 
violently anti-British,^ but there was a philosophic coimec- 
tion between these two attitudes, smce, if you assumed 
that repubhcan mstitutions must call mto bemg a virtuous 
literature, you necessarily repudiated the monarchical m- 
stitutions, mcludmg hterature, of the Bntish Isles Yet 
whereas most writers before 1850 denounced or envied 
Bntish hterature as the chief obstacle to native gemus, and 
despite the hostihty between the British upper class and the 
North durmg the Civil War — ^a hostihty which, added to 
previous controversies, might reasonably be expected to 
mciease Amencan distrust of Bntish criticism — almost 
every history of American literature from the sixties to 
1913, when John Macy published his Sptrtt of Amencan 
Literature and maugurated the modem mterpretation of 
the subject, not only msisted upon measurmg Amencan 
writers by Bntish standards, but also claimed that Amen- 
can hterature was a branch of English letters, a subordi- 
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nate, if locally interesting, expression of the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit Why and how did this amazmg revolution come 
about^ 

Even before the Civil War there were, of course, con- 
servatives who advised the Ameiicans to be content with 
that infenor station to which it had pleased God to call 
them m the cultural hegemony of Great Britain ® But be- 
gmmng about the middle of the centuiy, strengthenmg in 
the sixties,^ and burgeonmg m the last third of the century, 
three several forces strengthened the Anglophile tradition 
One was a new development of historical mterest, the sec- 
ond was the spread of New England culture, and the third 
was the growth of English departments m American 
schools and colleges 

The Civil War strengthened American nationalism and 
widened the pubhc for historical writmg Duimg and after 
the struggle theie appeared a hbrary of books by prisoners 
of war narratmg their suffermgs, of autobiographies by 
private soldiers and mmor officers, and, latei, of company 
and regimental histones, all findmg new readers for his- 
torical material In the seventies and eighties volumes by 
statesmen and generals, based on official records, were 
pourmg forth, and in the eighties the climax came with 
the senal pubhcation of the famous Battles and Leaders 
of the Civil War and of the Nicolay-Hay Abraham Lincoln 
A History ® Amencan history agam became dramatic 

Moreover, a generation of histonans was touched by a 
struggle which they knew to be crucial Among those who 
served m the northern armies were Charles Francis Adams, 
James Schouler, and E B Andiews In the case of Schouler 
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we see the unmediate ejffects of the conflict, for battle left 
him deaf, this affliction led him mto historical writmg, and 
his United States under the Constitution, 178S-1865, which 
began pubhcation m 1880, had for its focus and climax the 
issues and the tragedy of the struggle Even when the his- 
torian was too young to ’hst for a soldier, as was James Ford 
Rhodes, the war affected him In the sixties Rhodes was a 
high-school student m Cleveland, where the prmcipal as- 
sured the boys that they were livmg m the midst of events 
as historic as those m the life of Greece and Rome, a 
speech to which the author of the great History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 1850 traced the 
mterest that led hnn to abandon finance for wntmg 

This renewed histoiical activity was fed from other 
sprmgs In the United States the period is maiked by the 
creation oi enlargement of historical societies, historical 
libraries, and professional associations, by the mtroduction 
of couises m Amencan history m schools and colleges and 
its recognition as a subject for graduate study, and by an 
increase m the writmg of monographs and techmcal works 
for the framed historian and of textbooks for both ele- 
mentary and advanced mstruction And this activity ® im- 
phed a shift m method and emphasis, a shift briefly de- 
scribed m the influential Channmg-Hart Guide to the 
Study of Amencan History, which, appearmg m 1896, 
summed up the development thus 

It IS only within the last few years that Amencan history has 
been regarded by educators either as a hberal study or as a sen- 
ous subject deservmg saenfrfic treatment This is due to ffie fact 
that the earher books on this theme were designed to commem- 
orate the supposed deeds of some ancestor, or to arouse ffie 
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patriotism of Amencan youth by the relation of stones of doubt- 
ful historical foundation and of very questionable value from 
an ethical point of view 

The editors rejoiced that “the seed of scientific treatment 
of history has begun to germmate” and that the habit of 
readmg history is “everywhere encountered ” 

However, the scientific treatment of American history 
proved m certam hands a curiously romantic affair The 
method was European, a method especially, though not 
solely, associated with German historical research, and the 
influence of the German school ® upon Amencan historical 
writmg m the seventies and eighties was immense Justm 
Winsor, whose editmg of the Narrative and Critical History 
of America (1889) was a triumph for the new method, 
studied at Heidelberg Andrew Dickson White went to 
Berhn, Chailes Kendall Adams lived m Germany, France, 
and Italy, J W Burgess went to Gottmgen, Leipzig, and 
Berhn, E B Andrews studied m Germany, Herbert 
Baxter Adams took his Ph D at Heidelberg, and Albeit 
BushneU Hart took his at Fieiburg And when these young 
men came back, filled with enthusiasm for the new leam- 
mg, with its thoroughness, its textual exactitude, its tiust 
m comparative pohtics and its racial overtones, they es- 
tablished their research seminars at Michigan, at Gomell, 
at Columbia, at Johns Hopkms, at other imiversities, and 
set then students, m place of readmg the elegant masters 
of the past, the task of solvmg a problem which would m 
turn lead to a monograph so substantial that no subsequent 
historian could overthrow it 

Enthusiasm for German methodology brought with it an 
enthusiasm for the work of contemporary Enghsh his- 
torians workmg m the same racial spirit The writmgs of 
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Stubbs, Green, Gardiner, Freeman, and others had par- 
ticular vogue, ® and the visit of E A Freeman to the 
United States had a profound efEect In 1881-1882 he de- 
hvered at the Lowell Institute m Boston and at the Peabody 
Institute m Baltimore the lectures known as “The English 
People m Its Three Homes”, and at Gomell, Yale, and 
Pennsylvania, another set entitled “The Practical Bearmgs 
of General European History” The first senes demon- 
strated that there were three Germanys — Germany, Eng- 
land, tlie Umted States, the practical bearmgs of history 
m the second took this form 

To you, citizens of this newer England, transplanted children 
of the elder England, common children with us of the oldest 
England of all, I would, before all thmgs, preach this lesson 
When you read the history of Aryan Europe, you are readmg 
the records of a kindred folk, m which you have the interest of 
kinsmen As of old wherever Hellenes dwelled, there was 
Hellas, so we should deem that, wherever the Enghsh folk 
dwell, there is England 

At Johns Hopkms, Freeman’s informal lectures were de- 
voted to the historical geography of southeastern Europe, 
the “Eastern Question,” and kmdred themes, but the 
racial spint was not forgotten, under the editorship of Her- 
bert Baxter Adams, the first of the “Johns Hopkms Univer- 
sity Studies m Historical and Pohtical Science” (1882) 
earned as its epigraph Freeman’s famous apothegm “His- 
tory IS past Politics and Pohtics present History,” and 
opened with an admirmg essay by the editor on “Mr Free- 
man’s Visit to Baltimore” The substance of the mono- 
graph, An Introductim to Amencan InstitutiondL History, 
was, tmrabtle dtctu, by Freeman himself, and he not only 
argued that the msfatutions of New England and Virgima 
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took their place “m the general course of English and of 
Teutonic history” but included the remaikable theoiy that 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Wisconsin were the “Romance 
lands of Ameiica” and had “adopted the traditions of their 
Teutonic neighbours by the effectual process of re- 
ceivmg their Teutonic neighbours withm their borders ” 
The second monograph m the series obediently dealt with 
The Germanic Origin of New England Towns, and was 
by the devoted Adams 

In the name of scientific history, then, evolution educed 
the New England town meeting mdifferently fiom the Eng- 
hsh parish and the Teutonoburg forest, and so seductive 
did racial Darwmism prove that even Hemy Adams wrote 
“I flung myself mto the arms of the Anglo-Saxons m his- 
tory” By and by Teddy Roosevelt was to attribute the 
wmnmg of the West prmcipally to the strenuous virtues of 
Teutonic males Adherents taught the pohtical and cul- 
tural unity of the Teutonic laces, John Fiske lectured up 
and down the land on the virility of Anglo-Saxon federal- 
ism, and m his Transit of Civilization (1900) Edward Eg- 
gleston found it necessary, he said, to go to England to 
explam the characteristics of the American seventeenth 
century We can sum up the movement by recurrmg to the 
Channmg-Hart Guide, which, m spite of Channmg’s op- 
position to Anglo-Saxon racism, threw out pre-Columbian 
America as not worth studymg and dismissed all Latm 
America ‘Tiecause the life of the natives there except m 
Peru possesses httle mterest, and because the Latm- 
Americans have made no significant contribution to the 
world’s stock of social and pohtical experience ” It is not 
boastful, they soberly wrote, “to say that Amencan history 
IS prmcipally the story of the development of the United 
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States of Amenca, from the earhest Enghsh settlements, 
for the chief service America has rendered the human race 
m the development of the great federal repubhc ” 


2 

Triumph m the Civil War was, from the Northern pomt 
of view, the triumph of nghteousness — of that New Eng- 
land righteousness which had prophesied the Federal 
Union m the Mayflower Compact and which, m the prov- 
idence of God, stretched its cultural empire from Marne to 
the Pacific Coast The westward expansion of New England 
was a kmd of Piotestant crusade,^^ the spirit of which is 
well expressed m resolutions adopted at Castleton, Ver- 
mont, m 1836, by a colony about to settle Vermontville, 
Michigan 

Whereas, the enjoyment of the ordmances and mstituhons 
of the Gospel is m a great measure unknown m many parts of 
the western country, and whereas, we beheve that a pious and 
devoted emigration is to be one of the most efficient means, m 
the hands of God, m removmg the moral darkness which hangs 
over a gieat portion of the valley of the Mississippi We 

agree, when we have arrived m the western country, to 
form ourselves mto such a commumly as will enable us to enjoy 
the same social and rehgious privileges which we leave be- 
hmd« 

The moral sentiment here is more admirable than the 
geography, but such was the evangehcal spirit which, m 
the shape of the Yale band, the Iowa band, or of a whole 
commumty, evangehzed the West agamst atheism, infi- 
dehty, the slaveholder, and the pope And everywhere the 
westenng flood — ^so thick that m 1821 the Rev Timothy 
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Dwight thought New York state might become a New 
England colony left as a rich alluvial deposit New Eng- 

land names, New England architecture. New England 
churches, and, above all. New England teachers and New 
England literary hght 

Thus the public school system of Michigan was largely 
shaped by the Rev John D Pierce of New Hampshire, and 
when Iowa created its schools, it called m Horace Mann 
and Amos Dean of Massachusetts and Vermont “New 
England” colleges like Marietta, Muskmgum, Oberlm, 
Ohvet, GrmneU, Carleton, Beloit, Knox, Washburn, Mills, 
Pomona, and Whitman dommated cultural values, and 
universities as various as Western Reserve, Michigan, 
Kansas, and California were begun and shaped by New 
England mmds And always the mtellectual focuses of this 
vast, mvisible empire were Boston and Concord, Harvard 
and Yale, the Andover Theological Semmary and Dart- 
mouth College, the pubhshmg house of Ticknor and Fields 
and the editorial oflBce of the Atlantic Monthly oi the North 
American Review You read m the essays of William Dean 
Howells about the pride of Columbus, Ohio, m the town’s 
two contributors to the Atlantic, and in the pilgrimages 
of Howells, Garland, and Bret Harte to Boston and Cam- 
bndge, the removal of Mark Twam and Charles Dudley 
Warner to Hartford, Connecticut, you see the workmg of 
die speU Moreover, and most important for us, the stand- 
ardization of American authors — ^the creation of the canon 
of Great Names m our hterature — ^is the product of this 
New England empue, more specifically of Ticknor and 
Fields and then pubhshmg successors Outside of Boston- 
bom Frankhn, of Bryant, Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, 
Lowell, Holmes, and Mrs Stowe, there might be some 
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salvation for Irving and Cooper, a little less for Poe, but 
almost none for MelviUe, \Vhitman, and Twam You 
read m Richardson’s mfluenbal Ameiican Literature 
(1886-1888) that Melville was a popularity seeker, and m 
Barrett Wendell’s Literary History of America (1900) that 
Melville wiote some books about the South Seas — ^but 
that is all He did not fit mto the pattern of moral idealism 
central to that New England culture which was the last, 
best flowermg of the Anglo-Saxon race Said Bariett Wen- 
dell “[We are disposed] with good old Enghsh common- 
sense, to follow those hnes of conduct which practice has 
proved safe and which prudence has pronounced admir- 
able ” Amencan hterature was not merely part of the 
general Aryan tradition, its greatness lay m expiessmg New 
England idealism, Protestant and moral in tone Wrote 
Richardson 

The critic of American hterature should be thoroughly ac- 
quamted with both English and Amencan pohtical, social, and 
hteraiy history, should perceive clearly that m England and 
Amenca is a dommant and assimilabng Saxon folk, workmg 
out a similar problem on similar hnes 

A primer of American literature which Richardson put to- 
gether m 1878, aided by one H A Clark, largely for use 
m the schools, sold 70,000 copies and was but one of many 
similar books by various authors 

3 

Given this enthusiasm for American history, given the 
expansion of New England culture, given the supposition 
that Amencan letters were almost a New England mo- 
nopoly, it might reasonably be inferred that the higher 
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study of the national letters would develop step by step 
with fhe higher study of the national history It did not 
so develop, and if we ask why, when the study of American 
histoiy went forward, the study of American hterature 
went backward, we must recur to our curious enthusiasm 
for German methods, this time m philology The univer- 
sities did not create chans m American literature as they 
had m Amencan history, they created departments of 
Enghsh mstead 

Although the proliferation of departments of Enghsh 
has been of the profoundest importance for the culture of 
the country, the history of their development is almost an 
untouched field As early as 1798 Jefferson had urged the 
value of Anglo-Saxon as a study, and by 1825 George Blaet- 
terman at the Umversity of Virgmia was givmg some 
mstruction, however vague, m that tongue He was suc- 
ceeded in 1840 by Charles Kraitsir, who yielded place m 
1844 to the immensely influential Maximihan Scheie de 
Vere, a Swede by race, a Prussian by birth, a German Ph D , 
the maugurator of systematic mstruction m comparative 
philology of the Germanic languages, and one of the most 
widely influential teachers the country has ever known 
Anglo-Saxon is said to have been taught at Eandolph- 
Macon College as early as 1839 In 1841-1845 W C 
Fowler lectured on Anglo-Saxon at Amherst where, as 
Francis A March remembered, Anglo-Saxon books were so 
rare that Fowler held them up before the class as a natural 
scientist displays rare mmerals or precious stones In 1848 
John R Thompson, pleadmg for the school of letters at 
Charlottesville, pnnted m the Southern Litterary Messenger 
(September) an mfluential essay, givmg a historical sketch 
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of the languages of Emope, with special attention to the 
nse and progress of Enghsh, and in that same year Louis 
F Klipstem, a South Carolmian of German e'rtraction, 
pubhshed the first Anglo-Saxon grammar to be issued m 
the Umted States This was reissued m 1849 with an mtro- 
duction by Orville Horwitz of Baltimore, together with 
two volumes of Analecta Anglo-Saxomca edited by Khp- 
stem But Fowler complamed that there were not three 
men m the whole country who imderstood the language, 
and Kraitsir m 1852 lamented the general neglect of Imguis- 
tic study 

Indeed, if we put aside the famous Lectures on the Eng- 
lish Language by George P Marsh at Columbia m 1858- 
1859, we may say that the mtroduction of Germanic phil- 
ology and the creation of English departments m our 
colleges and universities followed the Civil War In the 
South, Enghsh was mainly neglected, despite these pio- 
neers, until the end of the conflict, and as late as 1878 Noah 
Porter of Yale was hopefully declarmg that colleges which 
had substituted Enghsh for the classics had not been sus- 
tamed by pubhc opmion But Porter was wrong Ger- 
mamc philology overran academic mstitutions like a 
disease, and even threatened the high schools Men like 
Scheie de Vere at Virgmia, Pnce at Columbia, Hamson 
at Washmgton and Lee, Fortier at Tulane, Corson at Cor- 
nell, Bright at Johns Hopkms, Whitney at Yale, and Child 
at Harvard — ^a whole generation of enthusiastic philolo- 
gists routed the classics and created Ph D ’s m their own 
images Bnght alone is said to have fathered fifty-nme 
By 1875 the United States Commissioner of Education 
foimd twenty-three colleges teachmg Anglo-Saxon Look- 
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mg back on this report m 1892 at a meetmg of the Modem 
Language Association, Francis A March noted that eight- 
een mtervenmg years had seen a prodigious advance 

This Anglo-Saxon study, dehghtful and miportant m itself 
to specialists, seems also to be necessary for a sohd and learned 
support of Modem English in college The early professors had 
no recondite leammg apphcable to English, and did not know 
what to do with classes m it They can now make English as 
hard as Greek 

The oddity of this argument was overlooked in the general 
enthusiasm At Harvard, Child is said to have kept photo- 
graphs of Wilhelm and Jacob Grimm on his study wall, 
and the fact is symbohcd, for the mtent was to reproduce 
m the New World the cloistral dedication to pure Imguistic 
knowledge of the Old 

The aim of the new cmsade was racial, historical, and 
moral “There can be,” said Professor Garnett m 1876, “no 
historical study of English without a knowledge of its oldest 
foims, that is, of the Anglo-Saxon language itself ” The 
Bible, accordmg to G Stanley Hall and Max Muller, was 
“the last word of Aryan man ” “If theie is one thin g more 
than another,” wrote Professor Sears of the University of 
Vermont m 1886, 

about which the Amencan of the present day is concerned, it is 
his ancestry He would rather know who was his grandfather in 
the year 1600, than to know who will be the next president To 
find out who this ancestor was he will cross the Atlantic to 
England, search town records, look for the flag-stone under 
which he was laid m the pansh church, and find memonal 

brasses on the walls 

These ancestors — at least the Anglo-Saxon part of them — 
were 
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men of noble disposition, destmed to produce a better people 
out of the rums of the later Roman world Master of himself, 
each man of them had his own home on his own land, and if 
the commonwealth received aught from him, it was because he 
chose to give it 

This century, with aU its luxury, is showmg some of 
that temper which belonged to the old days of Hrolf Ganger, 
and of Hengist and Horsa It is not exactly a piratical age, be- 
cause piracy has gone out of fashion but there is the same 
spint of adventure mto new regions and new lands 

Old English, furthermore, was good for advertismg, where 
space IS valuable — ^its words are shorter-® Some flatly 
demed that the Anglo-Saxons were a disorderly folk, 
others argued that elementary Old Enghsh would lead the 
young to “philosophize a little on the relation of the lan- 
guage used m a description of an event to the actual detail 
of the event itself’, one held with Jefferson that “if we 
study Homer to learn the early poetic workmg of the 
Hellenic mmd, the begmnmgs of ancient culture, we should 
study Old Enghsh poetry to learn the early manifestation 
of the Teutonic mmd, the begmnmgs of modem cultuie”, 
and men heatedly argued, apparently on the theory that 
ontogeny should repeat phylogeny, that elementary Anglo- 
Saxon should be mtroduced mto the high schools — ^it was 
no more diflScult than Latm Moreover, 


along with its simphcity of style let the boy and girl learn some- 
thmg of the rugged strength of his fathers Yes, let every 
Enghsh American youth thank God that he is descended from 
that plucky race that under Danish mvasion, and Norman con- 
quest and contempt, dimg with unyieldmg tenacity to the 
native speech, and bequeathed it to him, his richest inheritance 
m the mneteenth century ^ 
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Fn gLsR professors increased Of course, the speciahsts 
were never satisfied— m 1884 T W Hunt of Princeton de- 
clared that “in the great body of our colleges the 
place of Englis h is qmte subordinate to that of all other 
related departments” — ^but when m 1894 The Dial sur- 
veyed some twenty representative colleges and tmiver- 
sities, it was evident that the new department had come to 
stay The period saw the creation of learned monographs 
m stately series and of philological journals supposed to 
rival science m the flawless impersonahty of their con- 
tents — the “Harvard Studies and Notes m Philology” 
(1882), Modem Language Notes (1886), the Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology (1897), the “Yale Studies 
m Enghsh” (1898), and many more The trammg of even 
high-school teacheis, one enthusiast argued, should be 
philological, and another, with the same end m view, 
wanted to use from “a somewhat formal exammation of 
phraseology and structure to a real philological study of 
the tongue m its content and its great hngmstic changes, its 
mner spirit, and its possibihties,” a method that would, he 
argued, brmg “disciplme” mto English teachmg Even 
the popular magazmes argued the cause, and if, m the 
eighties, the Academy had to crusade for Enghsh, by the 
nmeties every educational journal was msistmg that Eng- 
hsh mstruction was primary, essential, and central Indeed, 
as late as 1910 a standard book on tibe trammg of English 
teachers had seriously to examme and refute the notion that 
high-school students should be required to learn somethmg 
about the Indo-Aryan stock, Germanic languages, the 
characteristics of Old, Middle, and Modem Enghsh, and 
“such information regardmg historical Enghsh, grammar. 
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phonetics, etymology, and cognate matter as may be smted 
to his comprehension ” 

To the speciahst m hnguistic studies “philology” was of 
course a broad and noble disciphne, which mcluded every- 
thmg from phonemes to comparative hterature,®® but m 
fact the English department developed a spht personahty 
As Payne put it, “The English scholars m our umversities 
are, almost without exception, either hterary critics or mas- 
ters of hnguistic science, they are rarely, if ever, both at 
once ” Teachers of hterature found themselves m com- 
petition with Imguists for respectabihty and place, and the 
resultmg rivalry took on opposite and amusmg characteris- 
tics On the one hand, the all-pervadmg Germanic spmt m 
scholarship required them to stress the importance of 
literary works remote m time and significance from ordi- 
nary Americans, on the other hand, a contmuing stream 
of propaganda fed tihe fire of enthusiasm Were not Gray, 
Goldsmith, Shakespeare, Chaucer, Beowulf, Amencan 
possessions^ Did we lose our cultural heritage by crossmg 
the Atlantic!^ Wrote Albert Stanburrough Cook 

The pnde and interest of Amencans in England’s literature, 
the craving for culture in a form which promises so much 
return for so httle expenditure of effort, the admiration for our 
speech, because it is our own, because of its wide diffusion and 
sway, and because of the great works by which it has been il- 
lustrated, and the need and desire to employ die language as a 
means of commumcation, of persuasion, and of artistic achieve- 
ment — ^these, seconded by the whole democratic and scientific 
trend of the century, by the mterest of other races in their own 
vernaculars, and by the necessity of unifymg our heterogeneous 
population on the basis of a common speech and common senti- 
ments, have not only mulbphed magazmes and newqiapers. 
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and cheapened books, but have introduced courses m English 
mto schools and colleges of every grade, and taxed the energies 
and resources of every teacher of the subject Beginning sporad- 
ically the movement has tended to absorb the cur- 
rents of mdividual opmion, and to render them all imcon- 
sciously tnbutary to a distant and perhaps as yet dimly perceived 
end^^ 

“We insist,” said Hunt, “that every American College 
should be mstmct with Enghsh hterary thought and hfe,” 
and as a result of this sweepmg success American sopho- 
mores, who had never seen a nightmgale, and had not the 
shghtest comprehension of the meanmg of “the boast of 
heraldry,” obediently traced the stream of “Enghsh litera- 
ture” to its remotest wellsprmgs 
I have omitted fiom the paragraph by Cook an unim- 
portant phrase, for what he wrote was “The pride and 
mterest of Americans m England’s hteiature and that of 
our own country ” But Cook had no real mterest in Ameri- 
can literature, which found few defenders and no crusad- 
ers It was m vam for Lounsbury, amid his othei choies, to 
publish good books on Cooper and Charles Dudley War- 
ner, it was m vam, at an early meetmg of the Modem 
Language Association (founded m 1883) for Albert H 
Smyth to argue for American hterary studies, it was m vam 
for Underwood to afiSrm that “our own hterature must be 
considered as the best part of our history, and the just basis 
of our national pnde”^3 Smyth was only a high-school 
teacher, Underwood was merely mterested in national 
education, and from the majestic distance of Beowulf and 
that high Asian plateau whence sprang the Aryan tongues, 
Amencan hterature was “contemporary,” a mere upstart, 
a parvenu no better than Stevenson Scholarly dignity 
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sometimes descended as low as Charles II, and darmg 
persons like Corson at Cornell might teach a course m 
Brownmg, but respectabihty preferred the anfractuosities 
of the Harrowing of Hell, observations on fourteenth- 
century Enghsh, and comparmg grammatical forms m Old 
Enghsh, Sanskrit, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Frisian, Old 
Norse, and Old High Germamc An occasional professor 
gave a thud of his tune to the national hterature, but not 
until the nmeties did college courses m the American field 
mcrease at all, and even these weie elementary Moreover, 
these centered prmcipally upon that part of the American 
scene hkest the Old World, the New England writers con- 
tmumg to be the most respectable part of the teachmg of 
American hterature, whether at the college level oi that of 
the secondary school 

The effect of philological righteousness upon the higher 
study of the national letters was of course disastrous As 
late as 1939 an editorial m the Noith American Review 
remarked that “our academic condescension toward our 
own culture has always amazed the more mtelhgent for- 
eign visitors,” and lamented the lack of a good history of 
American literature, of American architecture, of Amen- 
can pamtmg, and even of Amencan pohtical develop- 
ment About ten years earher Ferner Nuhn, m an article 
entitled “Teachmg Amencan Literature m Amencan Col- 
leges,” began by quotmg Whitman “Amenca herself'^ I 
sometimes question whether she has a comer m her own 
house”, and, though he listed a nsmg generation of sdiolars, 
and discovered an mcrease m doctoral dissertations, found 
that one general survey course for undergraduates was 
considered adequate m most colleges, observed that, meas- 
ured m course terms, American hterature was about as un- 
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important as Scandmavian, that ignorance of the field was 
no bar to writing a dissertation m it, and that no more than 
half a dozen mstitutions offered even a modicum of mstruc- 
tion m the field Even where mstruction was offered, he 
found that the tendency was not to mquire mto what 
American literature contributes to American culture, but 
to ask what it contiibutes to Enghsh hterature His own 
suggestion was the oigamzabon of a department of Ameri- 
can hterature m order to create “somethmg hke a decent 
academic respect for the natural culture of the Repub- 
hc ” The suggestion has not been adopted 

Meanwhile a concomitant revolution took place in the 
public schools The private academies, faithful to the m- 
junction of the British Educational Repoit of 1864, clung 
to Latm and Greek, but the schools for hoi polloi before the 
Civil War weie, as we have seen, supplied with readers by 
Webster, Pierpont, Bingham, Town, McGuffey, and others, 
the spirit of which was often chauvinistic Moreover, the 
contents of these readers were often mtended for oral reci- 
tation — for Friday afternoon “speakmg,” for declamation, 
for oratory — and were therefore a sympathetic medium for 
presentmg selections from pubhc writmg, orations, and 
those serious discussions of pohtical and general themes 
which constitute a promment element m earher Amencan 
hterary production But after 1875 this situation altered 
Not to “speak well” but to be “well read” became the 
dommant cultural aim, and m the hght of this more 
sophisticated ideal, the old patriotic glow began to dun its 
meffectual fires A report on Enghsh m the secondary 
schools of Massachusetts, prmted m 1888, found small use 
for “English and Amencan patriotic eloquence,” but re- 
ported with pride on the “abundant evidence” of “a very 
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encouraging awakenmg to a higher appreciabon of the 
educational value of Enghsh hterature”^® Two years 
earher, a New England commission of colleges, m response 
to an appeal from the New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools, agreed on a uniform hst of books 
from which subjects for Enghsh essays as entrance require- 
ments should be chosen, and m 1893 the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland set up a parallel list The formula goes back to a 
Yale requirement of 1892 stipulatmg that entermg students 
should have a knowledge of certam English classics Thus 
the famous hst of College Entrance Requuements was 
fastened upon the country It was what Enghsh depart- 
ments wanted, and it was what they got, and if American 
authors hngered among these requirements, they were 
reduced to the posifaon of a mmor dependency, amusmgly 
illustrated m 1903 by Fred Newton Scott’s discussion of 
how to tram Enghsh teachers They must, so runs his text, 
“be well read m Enghsh hterature and English hterary his- 
tory,” and a footnote explams “The word ‘English’ wdl be 
used here and hereafter m the sense of Enghsh and Ameri- 
can ” But when we return to the text, we find his illustrative 
material is drawn from Sdas Marner, Ivanhoe, The Vicar 
of Wakefield, the de Coverley papers, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
Burke, The Rime of the Anaent Mariner, The Princess, 
Milton’s mmor poems, Comus, Macbeth — and The Last of 
the Mohicans^ The proportion of twelve to one is about 
the proportion of mterest m the higher study of American 
hterature durmg the height of the philological excite- 
ment It became a mere footnote to Enghsh departments, 
and it was sometimes neglected even m the high schools 
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In the high schools, moreovei, a New England version 
of American hterature was taught as a branch of British 
culture, and for its leachmg scores of elementary histones 
and anthologies were produced, so much ahke as to 
awaken, m the words of Fred Lewis Pattee, the feelmg, if 
not of conspnacy, at least of collusion They all assumed 
(m the language of one of them) that American letters are 
but “the contmuation of English liteiature withm the 
limits of what has become the United States, by people 
F.nglisb m their speech, English to a considerable extent 
by inheiitence, and Enghsh m the origmal character of 
their civihzation ” Two years after the pubhcation of 
this book, the foreign-bom population of the country was 
more than 15,500,000, almost 1,300,000 Americans could 
not speak English, an mcrease of more than 50 per cent 
per 100,000 of the population m half a century, and the 
Umted States was already embarked upon that pohcy of 
cultural pluralism which marks American eclecticism m 
the arts But the literary histones stuck to the party Ime 
They aU conscientiously announced that they were gomg 
to trace the eflFect of a new environment upon this branch 
of the “Anglo-Saxons,” and they all failed to do so, for they 
were obsessed by an idea that “our true place m literary 
history is as one of the hteratures of greater Eng- 
land ” They all conscientiously explained that we were a 
young people without definmg either “people” or “youth”, 
they all equated Americanism m hterature with “ideahsm,” 
“democracy,” “a thorough-going optimism,” “healthy joy m 
life,” or other vague, mehorative phrases, and most of them 
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deplored the fact that Americans make money Said Mary 
Fisher m her General Survey of Ameiican Literature 
(1899), which, we are assured, grew out of classroom ex- 
perience, the history of American genius is a record of 
“material prosperity ” “It is, for the most part, the history 
of prosperous doctors, lawyers, college professors, editors, 
and pubhc officials, to whom hterature was not the first 
supreme aim, but an elegant accomplishment that waited 
on bread-wmnmg ” =3 The mconsistency that the British, a 
nation of shopkeepers, produced the very hterature which 
held the good lady m awe, troubled neither Miss Fisher 
nor any of her contemporaries It was useless for John 
Nichol, m the best treatise on American hteiature pub- 
lished m Great Bntam durmg the century, to remark that 
freshness and comprehensiveness seemed to him, after 
twenty years of study, the most conspicuous advantages 
of belles-lettres m the Umted States The handbooks were 
determmed to reunite the severed portions of the Anglo- 
Saxon world 

Out of this flood of racism, Anglophihsm, and jejune 
theorizing three scholars emerged who, sharmg the New 
England predilections and the racial prejudices of theur 
peiiod, nevertheless laid the foimdation for the modem 
study of Amencan letters They were Moses Coit Tyler, 
whose two great works, A History of American Literature, 
1607-1765 ( 1878) and The Literary History of the Amen- 
can Revolution (1897), each m two volumes, may here, 
despite differences m method, count as a smgle whole, 
Charles F Richardson, author of American Literature, 
1607-1885 (1886-1888), also m two volumes, which con- 
tains a mature statement of the problem of hterary history 
but which unfortunately does not carry through its own 
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piogram, and Barrett Wendell, the bias of whose Literary 
History erf America (1900) is evident in Professor Pattee’s 
proposal to retitle it A Literary History of Harvard Univer- 
sity, toith Incidental Glimpses of the Minor Writers of 
America All three were university professors — ^Tyler at 
Michigan and Cornell, Richardson at Dartmouth, and 
Wendell m Cambridge, and all three were touched with 
the histoncal zeal I earher sketched, Tyler bemg one of 
the founders of the American Historical Association 
If we consider these books m reverse order, we note that 
Anglophihsm is thickest m Barrett Wendell, who shuttles 
back and forth between Great Britam and Boston m a 
succession of mtroductory chapters which vutually ignore 
all the lest of Europe Inasmuch as Wendell made a special 
study of the British seventeenth century, much that he 
says of that age still has value, despite the fact that 
seventeenth-century studies have shifted ground smee 
he wrote, and despite his curious assumption that m 
seventeenth-century New England “heart-bummgs and 
doubts and fears” were mmor But when he derives the 
American Revolution from the “fervent idealism of the 
immigrant Puritans”, when, havmg decried the French 
revolutionary tendency toward abstract nghts, he declares 
of American revolutionary wntmg that “a yeammg for 
absolute truth, an unbroken faith m abstract ideals, is what 
makes distmctly national the political utterances of the 
American Revolution”, when he mstructs modem writers 
to pattern themselves upon “the simple, hopeful hterature 
of mexpenenced, renascent New England [where], for a 
while, the warrmg ideals of democracy and of excellence 
were once reconciled, dwelhng confidently together m 
some early semblance of peace”, when he tells us that 
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American literature is “the story, under new conditions, of 
those ideals which a common language has compelled 
America, almost unawares, to share with England,” the 
limitations of the Anglophile school are evident Why, 
then, IS the book important?* It is important because it is 
one of a senes of national hterary histones, mcludmg 
Frazier’s Literary History of India and Douglas Hyde’s 
Literary History of Ireland, a fact which led Wendell, with 
aU his crotchets, to conceive greatly of his subject and to 
avoid that apologetic air which was mephitic m the com- 
mon textbooks He wrote maturely, and he assumed that 
his readers were mature 

IfC F Richardson exhibits less New England parochial- 
ism than does Wendell, he seems at first glance to suffer 
even more deeply from the assumptions of the racial 
school Not only does he solemnly begm American hter- 
ature with the Mound Builders and the illiterate Indians, 
but he goes on to the “Saxon characteristics” first portrayed 
by Tacitus One finds him comparmg the Saxon mmd m 
England and in America, declarmg that American Irish- 
men, Germans, and Frenchmen come imder the “potent 
influence of the dommant Saxon temper,” remarkmg 
on the national adoption of Saxon ethics, and even attribut- 
ing American restlessness to the “more than usual 
Saxon mania for travel ” But his book is better than this 
It represents a blendmg of Tame and of Arnold — ^Tame m 
the sociology of his problem, Arnold m his critical canon 
Unlike Barrett Wendell, he sees that Boston is not the 
United States, but a pecuhar city which “dared be radical, 
because it felt the weight of scholarship and social con- 
servatism behmd it ” His hope for American letters is that 
they shall be “the hterature of a cultured and genume 
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Democracy, a sort of Saxon-Greek Renaissance m the New 
World ” “If such a hterature cannot exist and be true and 
grow great,” he remarks, “then all the predictions of wise 
men from Plato to Milton, from Cicero to Victor Hugo, 
have been at fault ” The temper of such an appraisal is 
judicious, it does not sink mto mere sociology Readmg 
Richardson s critical accounts of leading American au- 
thors, one IS unpressed by the ease with which he moves 
mto the current of general ideas, as when he notes that 
American hteratme “owes much of its growth to the con- 
stant and beneficial influence of such a creator, critic, and 
stimulatmg power as Channmg ” This facihty one sus- 
pects he owes to Arnold Richardson tries to do somethmg 
with American philosophical writmg, and passes beyond 
London to Scotland, Sweden, Germany, and France to 
account for it Old-fashioned, yet sound, these volumes 
are as close to Geisteswissenschaft as anything m Ameri- 
can literary history the century produced, as will mstantly 
appear if one compares them with Henry A Beers’s Outline 
Sketch of American Literature (1887), Francis H Under- 
wood’s Builders of American Literature (1893), Henry C 
Vedder’s American Writers of To-day ( 1894), or any other 
of the genteel manuals of the time Richardson is unfairly 
Ignored today, for his racism is not organic like Wendell’s 
and scarcely colors his mtellectual judgments 
Greater than either Wendell or Richardson, and possibly 
the foremost hterary historian the Amencan problem has 
produced, was Moses Coit Tyler (1835-1900), whose four 
superb volumes are still unsurpassed, still the standard his- 
tory of our first two hterary centuries One great ad- 
vantage which Tyler enjoyed over other hterary historians 
was the wide, if unconscious, education hfe gave him for 
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his task A student at the Umveisity of Michigan, at Yale, 
and at Andover, he served as a minister m Owego and 
Poughkeepsie, New York, became a disciple of Henry Ward 
Beecher and of Dio Lewis, the advocate of calisthenics, 
lectured m England as a fiee-lance writer and speaker, and 
between two appomtments at the University of Michigan 
undertook editorial writmg for Beecher s Christian Union 
Besides his work as a teacher of Enghsh, he was one of the 
organizers of the American Histoncal Association (1884), 
and m addition to his great literary histones, he wrote 
fiction of a sort, a travel book on England, a biography of 
Patrick Hemy, and a book of biographical mterpietations 
of Berkeley, Timothy Dwight, and Joel Barlow Experi- 
ence on the Christian Union, exposure to the Beecher- 
Tilton divorce scandal, and some political experience gave 
Tyler a profoimd disgust with the Gilded Age, which may 
have influenced his attitude toward the colonial and revo- 
lutionary periods As a commentator on early Amencan 
literature remarked m 1889, it expressed “the faith and joy 
of the early repubhcans m the sturdy prmciples of then 
new nation ” It was precisely this sense of sturdy vigor, 
of faith m prmciples, and of deep-seated happmess m see- 
mg them develop that makes Tyler s histones of permanent 
worth 

Tyler was profoundly influenced by Buckle and by 
Samte-Beuve Of Buckle’s History of Civilization he wrote 
that It obsessed hun for weeks together Buckle confirmed 
him both m a behef m progress and m the conception that 
the hterary expression of ideas is no small force m histoiy 
Samte-Beuve encouraged him to seek a qualiti maitresse 
m a wnter, to dramatize cnticism by pamtmg a histoncal 
portrait He foimd m Samte-Beuve a law connectmg cnt- 
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ToisTTi and biography, a law which in one phase made it the 
duty of a critic to “place himself at the standpomt of the 
author” and m another aspect required the historian to 
study both the pioducer and the thmg produced This was 
“a law of relation between hvmg and thinkmg,” so that 
“the conduct of phrase is part of the conduct of life”, and, 
more succmctly than elsewhere, the preface to The Literary 
History of the American Revolution expresses the mature 
doctrme of Tyler, an amalgam of Buckle, Samte-Beuve, and 
twenty years of his own reflections 

The proceedings of legislative bodies, the domgs of cabinet 
ministers, and of colomal pohbcians, the movements of armies, 
are not here altogether disregarded, but they are here subordi- 
nated they are mentioned, when mentioned at all, as mere ex- 
ternal madents m connection with the ideas and the emotions 
which lay back of them We here for the most part turn 
our eyes away toward certam persons hitherto much neglected, 
m many cases wholly forgotten — ^towards persons who, as mere 
wnters, and whether otherwise promment or not, nounshed 
the sprmgs of great histone events by creatmg and shapmg and 
directing public opimon durmg all that robust tune, who, so far 
as we here regard them, wielded only spmtual weapons, who 
still illustrate, for us and for all who choose to see, the majestic 
operation of ideas, the creative and decisive play of spmtual 
forces m the development of history, m the nse and fall of na- 
tions, m the aggregation and the division of races 

As one reads the four volumes which tell the story of the 
development of American writmg from 1607 to the end of 
the Revolution, it is difficult to realize that Tyler was with- 
out access to the great research hbranes now commonly 
available to mature scholars, and that the exhaustive text- 
ual labors which preceded his chapters were m a sense 
pioneermg jobs. No previous hteraiy historian had msisted 
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upon textual accuracy m the same degree, just as no pre- 
vious historian had made himself master not merely of an 
area of American hterary history but of the coequal area of 
pohtical development as well It is not without meanmg 
that the historian of hterature came to occupy a chair of 
American history at Cornell or that he was one of the 
founders of the American Historical Association, for his 
masters had taught him that hterary productions have a 
functional relationship to the issues of the times which pro- 
duced them, and that to attempt a history of belles-lettres 
m a social vacuum, particularly a history of American ht- 
erature m the colonial centimes, was to make bricks with- 
out straw 

But if Tyler was a first-class scholar and mvestigator, he 
did not lack imagmative finesse He presents his leadmg 
characters at dramatic moments in their development — 
Richard Mather excommimicated by the Archbishop of 
York, Mather Byles ascendmg his pulpit amid denuncia- 
tions, Francis Hopkmson meetmg John Adams m Beale’s 
studio Possibly he owes somethmg here to Boswell’s John- 
son, but his method is biographical (like that of Samte- 
Beuve and, m a diflFerent fashion, that of Gamaliel Brad- 
ford), a method that detaches the central figure from the 
gray mass of dates and documents, and focuses the light of 
history upon significant actions and wntmgs Because his 
approach was biographical, he did not classify his wnters 
mto schools, but only mto loose historical and regional 
groups, and it may be that this is m part the reason why 
his pages have outlasted more facile and more transient 
schematizations 

How, then, does Tyler betray his membership m the 
Anglophile and New England historical schools? Inasmuch 
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as his material was mamly written by authors of British 
ancestry, no haim of omission followed from his belief in 
Saxon and Protestant superiority, and small prejudice is 
shown Indeed, his sympathetic treatment of the Tory 
writers, who, as he roundly said, had as much love for their 
native land, zeal for hberty, and wilhngness to labor, fight, 
and die as had the patriots, sprmgs m part horn his Anglo- 
phihsm and is part of his balance and broad good sense 
But his assumptions about hterary virtue are the assump- 
tions of a school of historians who held that history is past 
pohtics — ^the pohtics of the “Saxon” world — and that writ- 
mg IS good m proportion as it expresses, or influences, po- 
htical (that is, pubhc) values Tyler therefore puts a high 
estimate on what may be called pubhc prose — sermons, 
orations, and the like — ^but his aesthetic mterpretation in 
the finer sense was naive He knew bad workmanship when 
he saw it, but he did not discrimmate nicely among the 
kmds of good workmanship found even m colomal prose 
He lacked msight m judgmg colonial and revolutionary 
verse, he was bhnd to mysticism, he failed to estimate 
properly the first famt beginnings of American fiction His 
judgments are, m sum, rather more like the judgments of 
Dr Johnson than they are like the perceptions of Walter 
Pater, and though colonial writmg requires more of the 
coarse good sense of Johnson than it does of the sensibditist 
values of Pater, there is ample room for sensibility and for 
attachmg aesthetic values m American writmg to aesthetic 
developments m the mo|dier country This capacity Tyler 
did not have, a fact which helps to explam why Barrett 
Wendell tried to write the history of seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century American writmg m British terms The 
virtue that Tyler applauds m men and writers is obvious. 
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practical, sound, literature is a form of activism, to lus 
mmd, and though the preface I have quoted refers ad- 
mirmgly to the “decisive play of spiritual forces,” “decisive” 
and “forces” are the key words rather than “spiritual” and 
“play ” The dehcate glimpses of God revealed m John Cot- 
ton or Jonathan Edwaids awoke in Tyler no appropriate 
lesponse Smcenty he understands, mysticism is beyond 
him, and he is mclmed like Hawthorne to dismiss Puritan 
theology as quamt, meanmgless, and mcredibly remote 
We have to await a writer like Perry Miller to see the 
true complexity, the mtellectual harmony, and the austere 
beauty of the Calvinist scheme of the umverse 

And of course Tyler wrote before the fashion of economic 
determimsm, of social and political preoccupation, and 
of the deep distrust of mdividual capacity which, in the 
violence of our reaction agamst wi iters like Carlyle or 
Froude, has altered historical scholarship He is not so 
simple-mmded as to beheve that the Pilgrim Fathers came 
here for rehgious hberty only, but it would never occur 
to him to mterpret New England prose as the rationaliza- 
tion of biological or business forces For him New England 
was an absolute value, it was a way of measurmg the 
achievement and the failure of American life, and his pen 
portrait of Edward Johnson is typical of the warmth and 
richness of his sympathy m dealing with New England 
men 

He was a very devout and explicit Puntan, his square, stal- 
wart common-sense made itself felt m public and private, he 
had a strong taste and aptitude for mihtary affairs, and it is 
significant of his soimdness of brain that, amid the general 
frenzy of the early witchcraft excitement, he was one of the 
few that kept their heads cool and opposed all judicial prose- 
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cution of those uncomely hags that were suspected of xmlaw- 
ful in tim acy with the devil Had a man hke this — a ship* 
carpenter and farmer, unlettered, unversed m affairs, a sort 
of rural alderman and mihtia-hero — ^hved anywhere else than 
in New England in the seventeenth century, we should by no 
mcang have suspected him of any indmations toward author- 
ship It was no ambition of authorship that prompted Ed- 

ward Johnson to write his book, but an important tangible 
result which could be achieved m no other way He handled the 
pen as he did the sword and the broadaxe — ^to accomphsh 
something with it 

And it IS perhaps significant that his most serious slips as a 
scholar arose when he was dealmg with the southern col- 
omes He was more than fair with a writer hke Captam 
John Smith or Alsop, but somehow they were not New 
England men and he did not have for them or their com- 
peers that immediate and unspoken sympathy he had for 
the northern writers 

But Tyler ■wrote our first great American hterary his- 
tory He showed his professional descendants how im- 
portant mteUectual energy can be m such an enterprise, 
how essential it is to have an orgamc idea of one’s book, 
how important centrahty of ■new must always be, how es- 
sential IS the fusion of cntical evaluation and historical 
methodology m hterary history, and yet how unimportant 
are bibliographical niceties, mmor disputations, and foot- 
notes to history, provided the work is architecturally 
plarmed and generously executed If he had completed a 
hterary history of America on the scale and m the manner 
with which he began, the work might have had its Vic- 
torian defects, but it would have been to the subject what 
Tiraboschi is to Italian hterature, and it would have pre- 
vented the creation of a thirty-year mterval, dunng which 
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American literary scliolarslaip virtually disappeared, a pe- 
riod, moreover, during which Tyler was wrongly honored 
because his subject matter was somehow recondite and 
msigmficant 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 

^ How long this tradition lingered can be illustrated from a pam- 
phlet pubhshed at Quincy, Illmois, m 1879, by Louise Maertz, New 
Method for the Study of English Literature This is a catechism de- 
signed to carry the student from 55 b c to a d 1500 The bibhog- 
raphy runs New American Cyclopaedia, Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric, 
Quackenbos’ Rhetoric, the mtroductions to Webster's and Worcester's 
dictionaries, Fowler' s English Grammar, Sismondi' s Literature of the 
South of Europe, Hallam's Literature of Europe and Ins Middle 
Ages, Schlegel's History of Literature, Chambers' Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature, Shaw's Outlines of English Literature, Colher's 
History of English Literature, Tame's History of English Literature, 
Warton’s History of English Foetry, and history books by D'Aubigne 
and Green The mmglmg of the older, cosmopohtan spint and nsmg 
Anglophihsm is evident from this mixture of titles 

2 Two standard studies m this Anglo-American war are by Wil- 
ham B Caims, British Criticisms of American Writings, 178S-181S, 
Umversity of Wisconsin Studies m Language and Literature, no 1 
(Madison, 1918) , and British Criticisms of American Writings, 1815-' 
183S, Umversity of Wisconsm Studies m Language and Literature, 
no 14 (Madison, 1922) 

® Wntmg on Cooper m particulax and American fiction generally 
m the North American Remew, LXXIV, 147-161 (January, 1852), 
Francis Parkman declared that the “fair promise" of Cooper's earher 
novels had failed, so had most American novelists, and ‘ m the pohte 
walks of hterature, we find much grace and style, but very htde 
ongmahty of thought, — productions which might as readily be taken 
for the work of an Englishman as of an American The crav- 
mgs of the American mmd, eager as they are, are amply supphed 
by the copious stream of English current hterature, the whole 
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complexion of their thought is tmged with it, and by a sort of neces- 
sity they think and write at second hand In all the finer func- 
tions of thought, we are still provmcial, [an] mtellectual de- 

pendency ” Henry T Tuckerman, reviewmg Duycbnck in the same 
magazine in Apnl, 1856 (LXXXII, 319-349) saw in American writ- 
ing pnncipally "the perpetuity, m our branch of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, of that aptitude for letters, that innate capacity for manly, 
graceful, true, and picturesque wntmg, which is an mheritance from 
the parent stock, the natural endowment of a people emment for 
reflective, humane, free utterance ” The national hterature had 
no hope of "grand, permanent, and universally acknowledged 
mental authority” and at basis was "thoroughly and essentially Eng- 
hsh” 

^ For example, m the 1866 edition of Character and Characteristic 
Men, Edwin P Whipple devotes an essay to "the American mmd,” 
finding its strongest force is the Saxon-Enghsh element in its modi- 
fied American form However, the "flexible, assimilative, compromis- 
mg, all-accomphshed Yankee, who is neither Puritan nor Cavaher,” 
remams central, and a queer compound of practicahty and ideahsm 
develops The essay on American hterature m American Literature 
and Other Papers (Boston, 1896) seems to me far more independent 
m its judgment, and really operates within the framework of a his- 
tory of ideas, particularly theological ones 

® Battles and Leaders of the Civil War ran senally in the Century 
Magazine from November, 1884, to April, 1888, and was pubhshed 
m four volumes m 1887-1888, edited by R U Johnson and C C 
Buel The Lmcoln work ran serially in the Century from November, 
1886, to February, 1890, and was pubhshed in ten volumes in 1890 
Both were preceded by the Scnbner Campaigns of the Civil War 
(13 vols , 1881-1883) 

® For the general background consult John Spencer Bassett’s es- 
say, "Later Historians,” Cambridge History of American Literature, 
vol III, chap 15, and Albert Bushnell Hart, "The American School 
of Histonans,” International Monthly, II, 294-322 (September, 
1900) The American Historical Association was founded in 1884 
The American Historical Review began pubhcation in 1895 

At the first meetmg of the Amencan Historical Association, An- 
drew D White read a paper entitled "On Studies m General History 
and the History of Civilization,” m which, though he deprecated 
speciahsm and directed his argument agamst it, he said, "Unquestion- 
ably the number of professors devoted to historical mvestigation in 
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the German umversities is the great cause of the fact that Germany 
has surpassed other modem nations not only in special researches, 
but m general historical mvestigations, this mdicates the lines 
on which historical studies are to be best developed m our own coun- 
try’’ (Papers of the American Historical Association, I [1SS4-1886], 
25-26) 

^ Edward Chanmng and Albert Bushnell Hart, Guide to the Study 
of American History (Boston, 1896), pp 1, 2 

^ See Edward Norman Saveth, "Race and Nationahsm m Ameri- 
can Histonography The Late Nmeteenth Century,” Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, LIV(3), 421-441 (September, 1939), and Theo- 
dore Clark Smith, "The Wntmg of American History in Amenca 
from 1884 to 1934,” American Historical Review, XL (3), 439-449 
(April, 1935) 

® Not only were there American repnnts but leadmg publishmg 
houses like Longmans and Macmillan brought out Bntish and Amer- 
ican editions simultaneously The curious should consult the Li- 
brary of Congress cards 

Edward A Freeman, Lectures to American Audiences (Phila- 
delphia, 1882), pp 360-361 

Johns Hopkins University Register, 1881-82, p 41 There 
were six lectures witih an average attendance of mnety-one, whereas 
James Bryce, who was also at the umversity, drew an average at- 
tendance of one-hundred and sixty-nme However, President Gilman 
had msisted that Freeman should "talk informally,” not lecture, and 
the mnety-one were m fact a kmd of magnified graduate semmar 

Freeman, American Institutional History, p 19 Freeman s 
rather stramed analogy is with the Romance cantons of Switzerland 
Most of his monograph was reprinted from his essay, "Impressions 
of Amenca,” which had appeared m the Fortnightly Review, Au- 
gust and September, 1882 As for Herbert B Adams’ enthusiasm for 
the racial theory see Herbert B Adams Tributes of Friends (Balti- 
more, 1902), particularly the sketch by Richard T Ely, and Histor- 
teal Scholarship in the United States, 1876—1901, as revealed in the 
correspondence of Herbert B Adams, ed W Stull Holt, "Johns Hop- 
kins Umversity Studies m Histoncal and Pohtical Science,” senes 
LVI, no 4 (Baltimore, 1938) 

18 Channing-Hart, pp 3-4 

The standard work is, of course, Lois Kimball Mathews, The 
Expansion of New England (Boston, 1909) See, particularly, chap- 
ters 6-10 This admirable monograph extends only to 1865, and 
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though it does not ignore such cultural elements as church, school, 
and books, is mamly interested in pohtical, economic, and sociolog- 
ical factors Howard Allen Bndgman, New England in the Life of 
the World (Boston, 1920), is uncritical and xmsystematic, but m 
some ways throws more light on the cultural problem than does 
Mathews 

15 See Collections and Researches made by the Michigan Pioneer 
and Historical Society, XXVIII (Lansmg, 1900), 204-205, for the 
full text 

15 Quoted m Mathews, p 169 

1" Literary Friends and Acquaintances (New York, 1900), p 3 

15 An amusmg comment on New Englandism is to be found m 
The BooUovers Reading Club Hand-Book to Accompany the Read'- 
tng Course entitled Studies in American Literary Life (Philadelphia, 
1901), which mcludes an essay by Lewis E Gates of Harvard on 
how to read and one by Barrett Wendell on his own book Frederic 
W Speirs, the director, prefaces the handbook with this "Word” "A 
uQiversity professor of hterature who saw the proof-sheets of this 
handbook remarked with just a famt note of sarcasm m his voice, 
‘New England is well represented m your course ’ The same thought 
will doubtless enter the mmds of many readers Two of the 
three books we furnish are the pubhcations of New England men 
Two of the three papers pnnted m the hand-book are wntten by 
Harvard professors, and the third is the production of a Boston ht- 
terateur The editorial notes were contributed by a professor of ht- 
erature [Pattee] m a Pennsylvania college, but he is by birth and 
education a New England man The overwhelmmg represen- 
tation of New England was quite mtentional We sought the best 
available books and articles ” (pp 15-16) 

Charles F Richardson, American Literature, 1607-1885 (stu- 
dent edition, 2 vols m 1, New York, 1886-1888), II, 403-404 ("fact 
and fancy were mmgled by the nervously impatient author, m the 
proportion desired by his immediate pubhc”), Barrett Wendell, A 
Literary History of America (New York, 1900), p 229 ("Herman 
Melville, with his books about the South Seas began a career of 

hterary promise, which never came to fruition”) 

25WendeU,p 527 
Richardson, I, vin 

See the sketch of Richardson's life in the Dictionary of American 
Biography 
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23 On this general subject see Morgan Callaway, Jr , Historic Study 
of the Mother-Tongue in the United States A Survey of the Fast^ 
‘‘University of Texas Studies m Enghsh,'' no 5 (1925), Francis 4 
March, “Recollections of Language Teaching,'’' Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, Vlll (n s I), xix-xxu (1893), J M 
Garnett, “The Study of the Anglo-Saxon Language and Literature,” 
Addresses and Journal of Proceedings of the National Educational 
Association (1876), pp 141-156, J B Henneman, “The Study of 
English m the South,” SetLanee Review, 11(2), 180-197 (February, 
1894) On die whole problem of replacmg the classics by one or 
another branch of modem philology, the essays collected m Twen- 
tieth Century Modern Language 1 caching Sources and Readings, 
ed Maxim Newark (New York, 1948), are suggestne 

2^ Noah Porter, American Colleges and the American Public (new 
ed , New York, 1878), particularly the first two chapters Porter 
stoutly mamtamed that “the Amencan Colleges have been from the 
first and uniformly schools of classical study and learning” (p 39) 
and should remain so 

25 March, p xxi 

23 Garnett, p 142 

27 G Stanley Hall, Hotu to Teach Reading and What to Read tn 
School (Boston, 1886), p 35 “The end m selecting stated school 
reading should be first and chiefly a moral one ” Almost all the au» 
thonties he cites on the psychology of teaching are German 

28 L Sears, “The Study of Anglo-Saxon,” S7th Annual Meeting 
of the Amencan Institute of Instruction (Boston, 1887), pp 76, 79, 
83 

2» James M Garnett, “The Position of Old English in a General 
Education,” Paper before the Virginia Association for the Advance- 
ment of Higher Education (Vargmia Beach, July 10, 1889) m the 
Academy, V, 112-123 (March, 1890) 

80 Morton W Easton, “Comparative Grammar,” The Academy 
A Journal of Secondary Education, IV (9), 494-495 (December, 
1889) 

8^ Garnett, p 120 

82 F A Barbour, “Anglo-Saxon m the High School,” Academy, 
V(3), 166 (Apnl, 1890) See also John S Hart (then prmcipal of 
the Philadelphia High School), “On the Study of the Anglo-Saxon 
Language,” Proceedings of the Fourth Session of the Amencan Asso- 
cuttion for the Advancement of Education (1855), an early bit of 
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propaganda winch touched off a spinted debate, not merely about 
classical and modem languages, but also about the proper trammg 
of teachers 

S3 T W Hunt, “The Place of Enghsh m tibe College Curriculum,” 
Transactions of the Modern Language Association, I, 119 (1884- 
1885) 

These essays were cumulated m a book See Wilham Morton 
Pa)me, ed , Enghsh m American Universities By Professors in the 
Enahsh Departments of Twenty Representative Institutions (Bos- 
ton, 1895) 

s^In the January, 1891, issue of the Academy, V(10), 513-528 
(January, 1891), S Thurber of Boston outlmes a scheme of study 
for teachers of Enghsh, philological m scope The accompanying 
bibhography ignores American wntmg 

SQ Himt, p 125 Hunt proved to his own satisfaction that in the 
eighties “men are often appomted to English chairs apparently for 
no odier reason than that they are able to speak the language gram- 
matically and have a general society knowledge of the hterature” 
(p 119) , and his program of reform had philology as its backbone 
See, for example, J Earle, “The Study of Enghsh,” Forum, 
Xin(l), 75-84 (March, 1892), based on returns from the colleges, 
which presents the view that comparative philology, scientific gram- 
mar, and the like studies will improve the vocabulary of the student 
George R Carpenter, Fra^lm T Baker, and Fred N Scott, 
The Teaching of English in the Elementary and Secondary School 
(New York, 1910), p 215 

Irked by Woodrow Wilson s famous essay on “Mere Literature,” 
Albert S Cook, m The Higher Study of English (Boston, 1906), 
took all hterary knowledge as “the provmce of Enghsh philology” in 
the opemng essay of that volume 
Payne, p 27 
^iCook,p 57 
Hunt, p 129 

Francis H Underwood, English Literature and Its Place in 
Popular Education An Essay read before the National Teachers* 
Association, Boston, August, 1872 (Boston and New York, 1879), 
p 12 But even Underwood propagandized for racism “ The 
body of English hterature contams more of grandeur and 
beauty, more of pathos and wit, more of humor (a quahty m some 
respects peeuhar to our race), more of fervid oratory, and more of 
noble histoiy, than the stores of the classic languages combmed ” 
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See tlie interesting observations on this topic by Professor Jay 
Hubbell, "The Decay of the Provinces Setianee Review, XXXV {4} , 
473-487 (October, 1927) He quotes with humorous approval the 
famous hne that there are “only eastern window s m the houses of the 
Brahmms ” 

North American Review, CCXLVn(l), 8-9 (Spnng, 1939) 
Femer Nuhn, “Teaching Amencan Literature m Amencan Col- 
leges,’' American Mercury, XIII(51), 328-331 (March, 1928) He 
foimd an average of one out of eleven courses m the Enghsh depart- 
ments was devoted to Amencan hterature at the undergraduate 
level, and about one out of thirteen at the graduate level At Har- 
vard m 1926-1927 thirteen doctoral dissertations were accepted, 
none of them in Amencan literature 

John Pierpont, The Amencan First Class Book (Boston, 1823), 
was ‘got up” for the Boston public schools, and this done, the con- 
tents of the readers were sometimes arranged for local or regional 
needs 

^^When one considers that Emerson’s essays were lectures be- 
fore they were essays, and remembers how much of Lowell, Bryant, 
Channmg, Margaret Fuller, and other wTiters w as ongmally planned 
as public discourse, the oral quality of Amencan style is explamed 
Enghsh in Secondary Schools Report of a Committee of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Association, December 1, 1888, p 3 This 
IS apparently a reprmt from an article in the Academy 
Carpenter, Baker, and Scott, pp 310 ff 
Henry S Pancoast, An Introduction to Amencan Literature 
(New York, 1898), p 2 

®2Ihid,p 6 The whole passage IS fascinatmg “The Umted States 
IS by no means the only country m which the civilization and htera- 
ture of England are bemg earned forward imder new conditions 
For centunes, and especially dunng the last one hundred and fifty 
years, the Enghsh people have been building outside of the narrow 
limits of tiheir island a great Empire that is now nmety-one times as 
large as the mother-land The Enghsh flag waves over tropic India 
and among Canadian forests, m Australasia, m the distant Southern 
ocean, the Enghsh have raised up a nch, progressive, and powerful 
state, m half-mapped Africa is the wonderful spectacle of this wid- 
enmg Enghsh rule It is not Enghsh rule merely, it is England herself, 
her Christian civilization, her mstitutions, her law, her language, 
and her hterature that are thus reaching out to the ends of the world 
To-day nearly four himdred miUions of people, of widely different 
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race, language, and inhentance, acknowledge her supremacy, while 
to more than one hundred milhons, mcluding the people of the 
Umted States, her language and her hterature are native and in- 
hented possessions Such a fact marks an epoch, not only m the 
history of the Enghsh people, but m the history of Enghsh hterature 
This expansion of England* means also the expansion of Enghsh 
hterature, it means that the Enghsh gemus, which has been reveal- 
ing Itself through hterature for more than twelve hundred years, 
hal won for its use fresh matenals for hterary art by commg mto 
contact with new and infimtely vaned life Our true place in hter- 
ary history is as one of the hteratures of this greater England** (pp 
5-6) Somehow I can only think of Halford John Mackmder's remark 
(Democratic Ideals and Reality, New York, 1942, p 147) that the 
British and the Germans took seats in express trams on the same 
hne, but m opposite directions 

Maiy Fisher, A General Survey of American Literature (Chi- 
cago, 1899), p 12 

John Nichol, American Literature An Historical Sketch, 1620- 
1880 (Edmburgh, 1882) Why this excellent book, which began as 
a senes of lectures m Edmburgh in 1861 and was constantly en- 
nched by contmumg study, is neglected I do not know The in- 
troductory chapter is an imphcit rebuke to chauvimsm and to 
Anglophihsm, and the chapter on Amencan humonsts is penetratmg 
His discussion of the general charactenstics of contemporary Amer- 
ican wntmg IS on pp 446-448 See, m this connection, an mterestmg 
review article on this book m the Athenaeum, I (2882), 79-81 (Jan- 
uary 20, 1883) 

Wendell, pp 29, 524, 525, 530, 521 Wendell's book was widely 
reviewed, stress bemg laid on racial mheritances common to the 
two nations See, for a typical mstance, G H Powell, “The Mmd of 
Amenca,” Contemporary, LXXXII, 111-125 (July, 1902), where 
one reads that the Umted States must take up her share of the 
“Anglo-Saxon burden,** that Amenca and the British Empire repre- 
sent a “great Democratic Alhance,** and that we must abandon 
isolationism 

Richardson, 1, 22, 52, 55, 61-62, 288-292 

On Tyler, see Jessica Tyler Austen, Moses Coit Tyler Selections 
from his Letters and Dianes (New York, 1911), and H M Jones, 
The Ltfe of Moses Cmt Tyler, based on an unpubhshed dissertation 
by T E C^ady (Ann Arbor, 1933) 

From an unsigned review article m the Overland Monthly ^ n s 
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XIV, 549-556 (1889) commenting on the Stedman-Hutchmson Li- 
brary of American Literature 

History of American Literature, 1, 137-138 
See Jones, Tyler, pp 194 ff On the other hand, his Patrick 
Henry is standard and sympathetic 
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“A Usahk Past” 


T he interplay of hteiary history and hteraiy 
criticism IS or should be constant, influential ideas 
developed in one field of mterpretation havmg 
also important effects m the other If, for example, a Cole- 
ndge propounds the doctrme that the unity of a work of 
art IS orgamc rather than mechanical, hterary historians 
come by and by to mterpret artistic development m analo- 
gus terms, as does Oliver Elton m his Survey of English 
Literature If, on the other hand, historians underhne the 
truth that even genius owes somethmg to its predecessors, 
somet hm g to its apprenticeship, and somethmg to its con- 
temporaries, Shakespearean cnticism is compelled to aban- 
don its romantic image of self-willed and changeless 
perfection and to estimate the poet m terms of his develop- 
ment, the conditions of his craft, and the conventions and 
limitations of his tune Whenever hterary history abandons 
evaluation, it becomes archaeological and dry, whenever 
hterary cnticism neglects history, it grows absolute and 
inhuman. 

As we approach the wonderful efflorescence of scholar- 
ship and criticism m Amencan hterature of the twentieth 
century, we must perforce keep this^anus-faced pnnciple 
steadily m view It is our mam due to understandmg the 
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development of scholarship m the American field dunng 
the last fifty years The central effort m this development 
has been the attempt to find a histoncal answer to a critical 
question That question is How can the Umted States 
discover a usable past^ The phrase was corned by Van 
Wyck Brooks, a fact of some significance for the mterplay 
of history and criticism, smce, even amid the iconoclasms 
of his earlier volumes, Mr Brooks wrote like an American 
Arnold, and m his later, more historical works, though his 
style IS no longer Amoldian, his standards have become 
traditional and conservative Moreover, the problem of a 
usable past has a double aspect In one way, it is simply 
a vanant of the oldest question m American hterary history, 
namely, shall American letters be shaggy, umque, and 
powerful, or shall they participate m western tradition and 
benefit by the experience of older nations^ In another sense, 
however, the query How shall the United States find a 
usable past^^ marks a dramatic transvaluation of values 
The govemmg philosophy of our culture before 1914 has 
been less concerned with the past than with the future Its 
anxiety has been to show that republican mstitutions neces- 
sarily produce a virtuous culture But the new question 
implied that the utopian view of a novel hterature bom of 
imique mstitutions had fled, that the duty of educated 
men was now to turn to the past, there to discover the 
rooted strength and classic formulanes of the Amencan 
ideal, and that, m an age of alternate bewilderment and 
power, we had lost confidence m the semmal virtues of 
democracy 

Dates are arbitrary, penods overlap, generalizations 
prove fallacious 'It is convenient to date the latest phase 
of American hterary history from 1913, when John Macy 
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published his Spirit of American Liteiature, the first book 
wholly devoted to hterary history springing from the “new 
spirit” m hterar)’ criticism Mr Macy’s stiletto can be meas- 
ured fiom a lemark m his Critical Game, where, reviewmg 
the Collected Essays of George Edward Woodberry, he 
WTites that Woodberry ‘hecame the last of the Lowells 
mstead of the first of the Woodberrys” — ^is, m other words, 
“out of date because he did not gear -with his owm times ” ^ 
The usual handbooks and histones of American literature, 
Macy declared m his treatise, “pay too much attention to 
doubly dead worthies, whose books are not mterestmg, 
and miss or but timidly acknowledge contemporary excel- 
lence ” Scholais, he flatly said, are “mtellectually a poor 
generation”, and he msisted that the classic American 
writeis “turn their backs on life” and “nuss its intensities,” 
that after the Civil War our hterary imagmation was “al- 
most sterile,” and that we would no longer put up with 
names which “persist by the mertia of reputation ” 2 This 
dictum Ignored, dunmished, or dethroned Edwards, Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Holmes, Lowell, and How- 
ells, and exalted Thoreau, Melville, Whitman, Twam, and 
William James 


2 

However radical Macy may have seemed to contempo- 
rary reviewers, hterary history seldom admits of revolution, 
and the storm had been long preparmg Between 1880 and 
World War I hundreds of articles and an impiessive hbrary 
of books by Americans (and others) debated the problem 
of the national letters The old question, partly of fact, 
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pardy of casuistry, whether American production was any- 
thing more than a part of Enghsh hterature contmued to he 
posed, and if it has smce expued, its death is due rather to 
futility than to persuasion and conviction In general, the 
doctrme that American hterature (with Amencen culture) 
w’as, and must be, a failure except as a local branch of 
Bntish hterature was a constant theme Ostensibly tallong 
about Salem and Concord m his book on Hawthorne, but 
also with an eye on the Gilded Age, Henry James had 
complamed m 1879 that nature m America is “crude and 
immatoe,” society “thinly-composed,” the country lackmg 
m the “complex social machmery” needed “to set a wnter 
m motion”, ® and the inference that American topics, 
American genius, and American culture were mevitably 
barren was extensively discussed In 1883 Kmahan Com- 
walhs could find “no nsmg generation of Amencan 
authors”, * m 1888 Charles Ehot Norton opmed that 
America had made no mtellectual contribution to the world 
correspondmg to her material contributions, culture bemg 
taught only for purposes of gaming a hvehhood, ® and m 
1894 Henry C Vedder could find “very little that makes 
any pretence of bemg senous criticism of the wnters of our 
own day,” and “no poet who was poet and nothmg else,” 
but only “an unusual proportion of clever men”® Five 
years later Hamilton Wnght Mabie declared that “our 
hterature for two decades has not made a very deep im- 
pression on the imagmation of the country and has not 
deeply affected its character because, for the most part it 
has lacked depth of feehng and profound senousness ” ^ 
Reviewmg Stedman’s Amencan Anthology, Oscar L. 
Tnggs m 1901 reached the conclusion that the volume “be- 
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tokens the madequacy of poetic hterature to sustain a 
large and vigorous modern national life,” ® and m the next 
decade a variety of commentators reached conclusions 
equally dispmtmg For example. 

Literature was becoming only the echo of an idle dilettant- 
ism 

In our new and more eiqiansive patriotism which prevails 
with us we prefer our own rubbish to the rubbish that we used 
to plunder the Enghsh of 

Most Amencan writers have not hved enough, have not ex- 
penenced enough, and their spmtual hfe is shallow 

It has become impossible to detenmne whether art, at its 
best estate, can flourish m the atmosphere of democracy and 
irrehgion, or whether what may remam of it is not a survival 
from some remote past, a leftover achievement of many genera- 
tions 

Neither m quantity nor m quahty can the poetry so far pro- 
duced by this nation be held commensurate to its greatness m 
other fields ' 

^ Wntmg m the Bookman m 1906, James H Collms divided 
American wntmg mto the “strenuous,” the “fashionplate,” 
the “cosmic monotone,” and the “optuno-platitudmous,” 
and opmed that “nowhere else has such a volume of 
wntmg become ‘standardized In the Drnl for 1910, 
Charles Leonard Moore could see httle ahead except 
poverty and dulness,^^ and m 1912 the Fonitn pnnted a 
stnkmg article by Hanna Astrup Larsen entitled “The 
Cowardice of Amencan Literature,” containmg sudh dicta 
as Amencan fiction until recently was so moral as to be 
immoral, because it has no place for truth and ‘Ttintanism 
IS not so fatal to art as is the Amencan flippancy, which we 
flatter ourselves by calhng the national sense of humor ” 
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Such were characteristic indictments Defenders of an ' 
Amencan cultural tradition developed three positions, 
partially mterrelated, they might admit the charges as 
proof that piovmciahsm was mevitable and so reconcile 
themselves to British supenonty, they might partially ad- 
mit the mdictment and yet, through tlie rationalization of 
values m the genteel tradition, find an encouragmg amount 
of “ideahsm” m American letters, or the) might flatly deny 
the allegation and set up the theoiy that American htera- 
ture was m fact fulfillmg the promise of mdependent life 
m the context of repubhcan mstitutions It is convenient 
to glance at these theories m reverse order, smce their 
discussion creates the background of the shift m hterary 
history we are about to discuss. 

In 1881 Whitman’s “Poetry of the Future” had expressed 
his behef that American hterature must be unique and 
bold, a position reaffirmed m 1891,^® and a small army of 
critics discovered corroborative evidence of hterary mde- 
pendence Thus m a long, thoughtful article on “The 
Native Element m American Fiction” prmted m the Cen- 
tury m 1883, James Herbert Morse, after reviewmg the 
development from Charles Brockden Brown to the present, 
concluded that the Amencan muse was “clothed m the new 
garments of the national hfe ” 

A Me which has mastered a continent and developed its 
enormous resources, which has handled successfully so much 
of the capital of Europe, which has freed a nation of slaves and 
already partly digested a small empire of the difficult subjects 
of European mismanagement, which has survived a war of al- 
most mcredibly disintegratmg properties, and which yet finds 
itself no worse m the blood than England was eighteen years 
after Waterloo — ^such a Me is ndi enough to meet the largest 
danands of the novehst “ 
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Amenca, said Julian Hawthorne on the same theme, is “a 
new departure m history,” so that ‘Tie who fears Europe is 
a less respectable snob than he who studies it ” Howells 
and James, thought Balestier m 1886, have started a new 
era, so that American hterature will not be a supplement to 
Kn glisb hterature but will stand alone “The American 
artist,” wrote Garland a little later, “must grow out of 
American conditions and reflect them without deprecatory 
shrug or spoken apology ” American development, ac- 
cordmg to B W Wells m 1897, “is mdependent, and so is 
contributmg an important, perhaps an essential, part to the 
growth of distmctly national hterature ” In 1900, Wil- 
liam P Trent analyzed hterary trends m all fields of Ameri- 
can wntmg, declarmg that, at any rate, American writers 
h ad not fallen down as American pohticians had fallen 
down, Howells said we have always had “adequate ex- 
pression,”®® and m 1906, wntmg m the Arena, Wmi- 
fred Webb, answenng Gertrude Atherton, bade American 
writers glory m the fact that they are middle class, for we 
are just commg mto “national self-consciousness ” Obvi- 
ously, such pronunciamentos did not differ greatly from 
those of a century before The important fact is the m- 
ereasmg number of voices smgmg the chorus of hterary 
mdependence 

Corroboration of these general views was denved from 
two broad areas regionahsm, and the development of fic- 
tion The general rationalization of regionalism can be 
clearly studied m an editonal m the Independent for 1902, 
the wnter of which advised critics to give up searchmg af- 
ter a “national” letters, smce the diversity of the country 
made a smgle hterature impossible “We are spellbound m 
our own sections by different climates, conditions and 
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standards of living, and until time welds this great nation 
mto as homogeneous a whole as England has enjoyed for 
many centuries we must despair ” In the rich develop- 
ment of a sectional spirit the editor saw hope — New Eng- 
land had led the way, the West was about to follow 
(despite a “subconscious fatalism”), and the South, though 
limited by prejudice and “stdl posmg, old, desolate and 
magnificently pioud,” would m time make its briHiant con- 
tribution The editorial was but rephrasmg Garland s 
theory that “the history of American literature is the history 
of provmciahsm slowly becommg less all-pervasne — ^the 
history of the slow development of a distmctive utter- 
ance”®* m the form of that Veritism, local yet universal, 
for which he stood Of course, no regionahst was satisfied 
with present productions — Norns thought that “Western 
hterature” was “a cult mdulged m by certam well-bred 
gentlemen m New England who looked eastward . for 
their mspiration,” the “resolute deeds” of their own coun- 
trymen bemg left to “nameless hacks” — ^but more charac- 
teristic was the faith of Herbert Bashford m the “spint of 
freedom” m all western authors, and m the abihty of grandi- 
ose scenery to produce “mspiration” 

whether or not they [authors] be particularly observant, this 
dose association with natural scenery leads to a sensitive and 
emotional organism that most frequently finds expression m the 
form of verse, the abimdant production of which by Califor- 
nians IS becommg more and more apparent to the editorial ob- 
servation 

The South mdignantly repudiated Woodberry’s theory that 
it had been, and was likely to remam, provmcial and bar- 
ren, it preferred to beheve, even as early as 1900, that 
“work IS bemg done m the South to-day m almost every 
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field of literature — ^not, indeed, great work, but worthy 
work”,-® and when the Library of Southern Liteiatuie 
(1907-1909) appealed in fifteen fat volumes, it learned 
with pride that the purpose of this cyclopedia was not 
“sectional glorification” but “national enrichment” Was 
not the South “the richest in romanticism and ideahsm, m 
tragedy and suffermg, and m pride of region and love of 
home”'^ “The literary barrenness of the South has been 
overstated, and its contributions to American hterature un- 
derv alued, both as to quantity and quahty ” The South had 
produced a new hterature, marked by “new energy, new 
freedom and self-analysis, and descriptive power”®® At 
least there were many who thought so As for New Eng- 
land, the general attitude was that its day was over That 
the effects of the Civil War, which could be traced m 
southern poetiy,®^ left no similar traces on New England 
hterature was apparently a general assumption 
The second great support for the doctrme that American 
hterature had achieved its mdependence (or was about 
to ) was the extraordmary mterest m the writmg and theory 
of fiction displayed m the last third of the nmeteenth cen- 
tury Here the great central topic was that strange myth, 
the Great American Novel As a close student of this queer 
theme has observed, “To the impartial reader of the pen- 
odicals of the age it must have seemed that those Ameri- 
cans who were not actually attemptmg to write the great 
Amencan novel, were busy offermg hmts to those who 
were,” nor did the excitement wholly die down until the 
new century had dawned As late as 1909 so good a cntic as 
H W Boynton found it necessary to assure readers of the 
Nation that he had ceased to look for the Great Amencan 
Novel, the reason being that there were “so many excellent 
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novels” being %vntten m tbe United States/® and it was, 
indeed, to the great hbiary of fiction produced m the 
eighties and ninefaes that apologists for the American muse 
proudlv referred When the Great American Novel was 
not m question, a working relation was alleged between 
American fiction and reahsm, or if not that, between 
American history and the glories of Amencan historical 
romance There were, of course, doubters American 
novehsts “cater to the ladies,” said Boyesen in 1887 The 
American novel “has never been written, and never will 
be until centuries have passed away,” wrote M H Lawless 
m 1890 It had not appeared by 1904, if a contributor to 
the Bookman was to be beheved, the novel was a passmg 
form, accordmg to a cntic of 1906, it had no social back- 
giound in 1912, and cntical comparisons between British 
and American fiction usually admitted the superioiity of 
the Old World But doubt was swept away as James, 
Howells, Julian Hawthorne, George Pellew, C Alphonso 
Smith, Arnold Bennett, Robert Hemck, and others dwelt 
upon the range and nchness of the form, the dehght of its 
technical excellence, and the important functional relation 
between the art of fiction and the changing facets of Ameri- 
can society Herrick summed up twenty-five years of debate 
when he wrote m 1914 

Our literature will not continue to ignore for another twenty 
years the daily hves and spintual expenences of four-fifths of 
the people, nor of all those of stranger blood whom fate has 
placed in our social system In this way, I foresee our novels 
coming to include the larger mterests [The novehst] 
should represent men and women as they are m the struggle of 
modem life, actuated by the senous ideas and ideals of their 
time, not solely as sentimental puppets preoccupied with get- 
tmg mamed 
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To those AS ho could not accept the more roseate view of 
Amencan hterary achievement members of the genteel 
tradition offered the suggestion that the national letters, if 
thev were still m a process of becommg, weie nevertheless 
expressive, however imperfectly, of that idealism on which 
the repubhc depended for its spiritual life Tune has un- 
fortunatel) dealt moie harshly with the genteel critics than 
they merit, but a book like Stedman s Poets of America 
(1885), with Its excellent discussion of the virtues and de- 
fects of Whitman, or a theoretical volume like Hamilton 
Wright Mabies Books and Cultuie (1896) by no means 
deserves the irony it drew from Santayana Mabie’s theory 
is not ongmal with him, but it is mtelhgently presented 
Opposed to mechanism m thought and morals, he is a 
vit^t, and the truth of a vitalistic theory of life is known 
to him by meditation and imagmative msight, guided by 
great books — Shakespeare, Goethe, the Gieeks In the hght 
of this revelation of universal values let the mdmdual learn 
to live worthily as a member of a great racial tradition and 
m his private capacity, let him seek complete and balanced 
realization of self and let him work for social ideahsm Art 
is “a finahty both of experience and of thought”, idealism 
“is the apphcabon of the imagmation to reahties”, and the 
idealistic movement is “the hope and safeguard of so- 
ciety ” There were those who thought the national let- 
ters, however imperfect, were at least headed m the right 
direction and who, pickmg up the hypothesis of Madame 
de Stael and others, discovered a workmg relation among 
ideahsm, hterature, and the hberal state 
“It IS m the unfoldmg of higher and nobler ideas of hv- 
mg, as connected with the development of democracy, that 
the future of Amencan hterature will find its truest and 
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widest influence and scope,” one magazine declared in 
1881,®® and a considerable discussion rang changes on 
this ibeme Somewhat surpnsmgly m view of his legend, 
Richard Watson Gilder saw profit m American reahsm be- 
cause it moved m this general direction ®® In the preface 
to his American Anthology ( 1900 ) Stedman stated that the 
repubhc was founded upon idealism, and that poets rather 
than practical men had kept idealism ahve, and the volume 
drew from the Dial commendatory comment — ^Amencan 
poetry has kept the “torch of our national idealism 
aflame ” The Outlook in 1902 discovered m American 
hterature a “fusion of a keen perception of fact and 
a lofty and even rarified kmd of idealism,” the latter, 
alas’ sometimes veiled, and m 1912 Benjamm A Heydnck 
declared that 

In general, the view of American life presented by poetry is 
more hopeful, more encouragmg, than that found m fiction or 
the drama Our poets see the evils and dangers m our national 
life, but they are not for a moment doubtful of the ultnnate 
result*® 

It was, of course, possible to twist the ideahst position mto 
a defense of hterary reaction, as did Robert Underwood 
Johnson m 1912 when he wrote 

If wntmg IS to be an art we shall need aU the conserva- 
tive forces we can command such as respect for leammg, the 
steepmg of one’s self m good hterature, and the cultivation of 
nobihty and digmty of view as agamst the vulganty of standard 
that places the accent of contempt upon “highbrows’ *® 

but the more usual theory was set forth by Archibald Hen- 
derson m 1913 

It IS to that same power of a nsen people, awakened in the 
mtellectual as m the pohtical realm, that we must look for the 
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realization of a new age of literary culture Today the 
whole world [and especially the United States] is one vast de- 
mocracy — ^the democracy of the spirit 

And the \ear before World War I began, Ephraim D 
Adams lectured at Yale on “The Power of Ideals m Ameri- 
can History ” Quotation could be mdefinitely multiphed, 
but enough has been shown to demonstrate the strength 
of the tiadition that Amencan hteiature was filled with 
“ideahsm” and that its particular variety of idealism, what- 
ever the artistic dements might appear, was a necessary 
product of democracy 

But the genteel ideahsts weie caught m a dilemma, as 
the Anglophiles were quick to see You could not consist- 
ently admit that Amencan hterature was full of defects and 
at the same time argue that it was a glorious expression of 
national ideahsm Commentmg on Whitman m 1881, one 
wnter dryly remarked that “American ideas suitable to 
poetry are not so numerous or so definite that a very large 
body of poetry can be expected of them at once”, and if 
you doubted as a critic that “any purely American novel 
will ever seem quite so good as its best English or French 
competitor,” it seemed wiser to give up the argument 
that the national letters bear “emphatic witness to the 
punty, the spintuality, and the artistic mstmct of the 
Amencan mmd,” m favor of the theory that hterature 
m the United States, impovenshed by being cut off from 
Europe,®® must remam mdefinitely a branch of Bntish cul- 
ture “The fine work of the poets of Amenca shows, not 
that tihere is any probabihty that a national poetry will 
ever be developed m Amenca, but that Englis h poetry 
can be ennched by English writers bom on Amencan 
soil A fimdamental umiy of the Bntish and Amen- 
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can peoples, thought one reviewer, was revealed m the 
Wendell history, and Brander Matthews said roundly 
that “the relation between the British branch of Enghsh 
literature and the Amencan branch must e\er be mtimate, 
and there is disadvantage m considermg the one without 
keepmg the other m mmd always ” In 1914 Louis How 
declared that American hterature was without greatness, 
havmg tried “culture and patient mutation” and “anarchy 
and impatient origmahty” and found them both wantmg, 
that same year H Houston Beckham admitted the Ameri- 
cans “have not had nearly so good a chance as the mother 
country to produce great books ” And, blandly quotmg as 
characteristic American work. 

Sassafras, oh sassafras. 

Thou art the stuff for me 
And m the spnng I love to sing. 

Sweet sassafras, of thee, 

John L McMaster muttered better fifty words on Europe 
than a sonnet on Broadway Valiants on the Anglophile 
explanation mcluded (as accountmg for American weak- 
ness) the absence of good classical teachmg®® and the 
theory that American hterature was sharmg the same weak- 
ness as that of European letters, Amencan opimon to the 
contrary notwithstandmg All modem hterature seems to 
the conservatives to be feeble 
The discussion was confused, the details confusmg, but 
It IS possible to sum up the drift of thought m a series of 
questions Was our hterature directly conditioned by, and 
espressive of, democratic values'^ Were these primarily 
social and pohtical, or were they mtellectual and cultural^* 
If they were the latter, did we not lack that stratified so- 
ciety without which, it was alleged, a cultured hterature 
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could not exist^ Was realism a fatal gift from decadent 
Europe, or was it the mstrument on which to seize if we 
were to forge an art expressmg the American way of hfe^ 
Was not our hterature bound to be regional, parochial, even 
local and assuredly second-rate, or was it somehow to 
produce a mighty masterpiece to be known as the Great 
American NoveP Did we not lack craftsmanships Scholar- 
ships GemusS Was not the commercial spirit of the repubhc 
now, and always, the enemy of arts Was not the tyranny 
of women over hterature reprehensibleS And always the 
ancient theme emerged we are a young coimtry engaged 
m subdumg a contment, dedicated to material prosperity, 
impatient of the finer thmgs Such were leadmg questions 
in the magazme debate 


3 

If we turn to the books, which had, at least m mtention, 
a more perdurable value, we find that the manufacture of 
school texts of the Anglophile order steadily contmued 
Most of these did not rise above the mtellectual level of 
the books of this sort described m the previous chapter, and 
not until the pubhcation of Wilham B Cairns’s History of 
American Literature (1912) did the “college literary his- 
tory” volume achieve scholarly repute — if we except cer- 
tain titles about to be discussed On another level and for 
another audience, general readers were furmshed with 
anecdotal, gossipy, or “cultural” volumes such as Donald 
Grant Mitchell’s American Lands and Letters (1897) and 
its sequel, M A DeWoKe Howe’s American Bookmen 
(1898), or Bichard Burton’s Literary Leaders of America 
(1903), essays which justify the reproaches heaped upon 
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the genteel tradition Fortunately, hterary history rose 
above this sort of thing 

Certain writers between 1880 and 1913 stand out from 
the gray monotony either because of the freshness of their 
msight or because of the mtellectual courage with which 
they generalize on American hterature Though Henry 
James did not pretend to be a hterary historian, his per- 
ceptions were always mterestmg, and m Partial Portraits 
(1888) he shrewdly noted that the very plamness of a 
“god-feaimg, practical society” m Emei son’s time and af- 
ter, a society hvmg, as it were, withm “undecorated walls,” 
necessarily showered special distmction upon anybody 
havmg a “connection with hterature ” “There is no country 
in which it IS moie freely admitted to be a distmction — the 
distmction, or m which so many persons have become 
emment for showmg it even m a shght degree ” And if 
James’s remarks are a good prologue to critical honesty, 
the pubhcation of the ten sohd volumes of A Library of 
American Literature (1888-1890) edited by Stedman and 
Ellen Mackay Hutchmson, suggested a vanety of problems 
for the learned, even though the cyclopedia was mtended 
for popular consumption 

A few literary histones m the proper sense rose above 
mediocrity In hex American Literature (1897) Katharme 
Lee Bates sought to dlumme hterary history by tracmg 
(however famtly) the development of pamtmg, sculpture, 
and music m this country Her curious statement that 
“American men of letters are too busy nowadays to achieve 
their best” mdicates a failure of msight, and her declaration 
that we are a people “practically without folk-songs” rmgs 
quamtly nowadays, yet, though she produced merely an- 
other Anglophile volume, her efforts show at least the stir 
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of change So, too, does Edwin Percy Whipple’s Ameri- 
can Literatwe and Other Papers (1896), in which that 
neglected critic anticipates Herbert Schneider and Perry 
Miller by assuming that Amencan views of God have much 
to do with our philosophy of art ®® Pattee’s early volume, 
A History of Amencan Literatwe with a View of the Fun- 
damental Principles Underlying Its Development (1896) 
was a school text which aimounced an ambitious program 
strongly miuenced by Tame, for the “fundamental prm- 
ciples” mclude race, environment, epoch, and personahty 
Unfortunately, they had small eflFect upon the book In 
his History of American Literature (1903) William P 
Trent vaguely adopted an evolutionary theory and had 
the temerity to say 

Leaving out the names of Milton and Baxter, of Bunyan, m 
his masterpieces, and a few other wnters, we find that the great 
body of Enghsh Puritamsm did httle or nothmg for English 
poetry m the seventeenth century, and not a great deal for Eng- 
lish prose Indeed, it is possible to mamtam that Puritanism m 
New England dunng this penod reached a higher level of ht- 
erary excellence, such as it was, than it did m England apart 
from the manifestation of two very great hterary gemuses, and 
that if every emigrant to New England had remamed m Old 
England the roll of the Bntish poets would probably not have 
been lengthened matenally 

FmaDy, though it is not formally a hterary history, W C 
Brownell’s Amencan Prose Masters (1901) must long 
remam one of the finest commentanes we have on 
nmeteeuth-century Amencan prose from Cooper to Hemy 
James, albeit modem criticism wonders at his omission of 
Melville 

- The common assumption before 1913 among hterary his- 
tonans was that American hterature had been and must 
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continue to be a provincial branch of British culture How- 
ever, two books from the period bnlhantly dispute this 
notion The first of these, entitled The Philosophy of Ameri- 
can Liter atm e (1890), is by Gieenough White, who man- 
aged to distill more origmal thmkmg mto si\ty-six pages 
than had any previous student of this complicated problem 
The second, America m Literature (1903), by George E 
Woodberry, more orthodox m tone, nevertheless msists 
that our dependence has not been upon Great Britam but 
upon Europe as a totahty, a view natural enough m a man 
who taught comparative literature at Columbia Umversit)- 
But let us begm with White 
Amencan literature, says this author, is no “mere palhd 
reflection of hteiary fashions beyond the Atlantic,” smce, 
he argues, 

our hteratuie has really developed with admirable freedom, 
energy, and completeness It has not been dwarfed by those 
influences nor have its epochs been cut short by those pohbcal 
and mtemational complications that have so often thwarted 
mental progress m other lands It shows the natural unf oldmg of 
mtellect freed from old-world trammels, yet limited by the 
necessities of practical life Its growth has been dynanuc 

In thus denymg the provmcial position of Amencan wnt- 
mg. White turned the Anglophile argument neatly agamst 
itself were American hterature a mere echo of Great 
Britam, “there could be no more telhng cnticism of Ameri- 
can mtellect, no clearer proof could be afforded of a sup- 
posed degeneracy of the race when transplanted to Amen- 
can soil, and of the worthlessness of our civilization 
Such an admission was, of course, precisely the admission 
Anglophihsm could not make And White also demed 
the “ideahsm” commonly attnbuted to the Puntans of 
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New England by historians of the Anglophile persua- 
sion Anticipating a good many recent writers, he found 
that American Puritanism was a decaymg stage of cul- 
ture, “decidedly Mamchaean” Satan had more power 
m America than God “Degradmg imagmations, prunency, 
and puerile superstitions resulted The diseased mmd 

of the Puritan found signs and wonders m changes of the 
weather ” “The Puritans quoted freely from Greek 
and Roman authors, yet despised them as heathens ” “As 
regards the sectaiies with whom they came m contact, the 
Puritans seem to have been mcapable of distmguishmg 
between human bemgs and doctrmes ” White is clearly 
WTong m denying Puiitan mterest m science and the arts 
(as he does), just as he is mistaken m other pomts of his 
essay, but a quarter of a century before Macy, Van Wyck 
Brooks, H L Mencken, and Ludwig Lewisohn, he was at- 
tackmg conventional valuations of colomal culture More- 
over, his book IS studded with valuable apergm, as when 
he writes that Frisbie s review of Adam Smith’s Theory of 
the Moral Sentiments in 1819 is one of the “memorable 
events m the history of American hterature,” or notes the 
profound importance m the period 1820-1840 of the re- 
vival of mterest m the hterature and art of Italy and Spam, 
and of the decades 1840-1860, which deepened the appeal 
of the thought of Germany and of ancient Greece to Ameri- 
can writers If some of his ideas are extravagant, other 
valuable ones even yet remam neglected by historians 
White’s essay was but a sketch, Woodberry’s treatise is a 
formal book, restmg on racial theones that are outmoded 
and on a Platonic doctnne of beauty not all can accept 
The origmahiy of the work consists m the author’s quiet 
msistence upon the insufficiency of the Anglophile theory 
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of American development Our dependence, he argues, has 
been upon Europe, not upon the British Isles 

It IS to be observed that this connection with the Continent, 
so natural, so continuous, so radiant with what it gave to us, 
was one through culture, either literary or artistic, and not one 
through action, it was the past of these lands, not their present 
— the antiqmty, learnmg, and sentiment of their past, not the 
romanticism of their still vital present — ^that attracted the Amer- 
ican mterest 

he says m one place, and m another 

This ancient and nch hterary past was the source of our ar- 
tistic tradition, and the sense of its dignity and preciousness 
was always great m the scholars among our wnters, and nearly 
all of them were scholarly men They hved habitually m it, 
they learned from it, they emulated its works In other words, 
they had the academic mmd They were but partly naturalized 
even m the country m which they were bom, they were sharers 
m the cosmopohtamsm of the modem world, and it was forced 
on them by the state of Amencan culture 

Woodberry was aware that such writers exhibit “somethmg 
diat may be called the timidity of the scholar” and agrees 
that Lowell is a case m pomt But if Woodberry too much 
admired what is bookish, Greenough White and later icono- 
clasts too much admire what is merely brash, and hterary 
mvestigators durmg the last twenty-five years have on the 
whole tended away from the naive acceptance of a simple 
parallelism between England and the Umted States and 
toward the wiser, shrewder, and subtler suggestions of 
Woodberry His critical judgments are academic, but his 
historical perceptions are finer than those of Wendell or 
Richardson 
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The revolt signalized m literaiy history by the appear- 
ance of the Macy volume had, then, both negative and 
positive phases Negatively, it was part of that general re- 
belhon against the nmeteenth century which swept the 
country durmg the second and third decades of our time 
And smce Victorianism was an awkward term to apply to 
the United States, the rebelhon attacked two related con- 
cepts somethmg called Puritamsm, held to be a restrictive 
force m art and life, and somethmg called the genteel tra- 
dition, which, it was thought, hugely overestimated writers 
like Longfellow and Lowell and underestimated (or failed 
to estimate at all) gemuses like Melville and Thoreau Posi- 
tively, the new movement sought to create literary history 
m Its own image, that is, it deliberately tried to rewrite 
the story of Amencan letters m values known only to the 
twentieth century Every age, of course, remakes history 
m its own image, but the special mark of these iconoclasts 
was a refusal of historical importance as a canon of judg- 
ment, The mtemational influence of Cooper, for example, 
is a toction of his narrative power, but the new history, 
apologetic about the novehst, crowed with delight over 
Cooper the social cntic So, too, if Longfellow had been 
(next to Tennyson) the most beloved poet of the nme- 
teenth century, the new history held that both the popu- 
lanty and the poetry must per se be false, and made no 
eflFort to discover what it was m Longfellow that satisfied 
some deep spiritual need m his coimtryraen, and none 
to appraise him as an artist Some critics — L Mencken 
IS an example— were pohtical conservatives, but an as- 
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sumption common to many was tliat the Jefferson tradition 
IS more essentially “Ameiican” than is the tradition of 
Hamilton, so that pohtical judgments sometimes replaced 
aesthetic criticism Yet even this test was mconsistendy 
applied Critics rediscovered Freneau as a revolutionary, 
but scornfully set aside Uncle Tonis Cabin, e\en more 
portentous as a pohtical manifestation, m favor of rela- 
tively forgotten works like Helper s Impending Ci isis They 
acclaimed Davy Crockett and forgot Mr Dooley, praised 
the prose of Lmcohi and deprecated the rhetoric of Web- 
stei, albeit the economic views of these two statesmen were 
not worlds apart, acclaimed Emily Dickmson, who had no 
pohtical ideas, and ignored Wifliam Cullen Biy'ant, who 
had a great many of them In general, the new movement 
differed sharply from the nmeteenth-century critics m mak- 
mg American prose rather than Amencan poetry the 
focus of its mterest Stedman, chief historian of verse m the 
nmeteenth century, has not yet had an adequate successor, 
whereas the complamt of Professor C Alphonso Smith m 
1904 that no history of the American novel had been 
written is now a mere historical curiosity We shall return 
to certam aspects of this mtellectual revolution 
The iconoclasts moved m three compames Jeffersomans 
Marxists, and Freudians The most widely influential his- 
tory produced m the twenties was, of course, Parrmgton’s 
Mam Currents in Amencan Thou^t ( 1927-19^) m three 
volumes (the last fragmentary), which does not, however, 
purport to be a history of Amencan hterature Courses m 


Amencan history found the work immensely useful because 


of its correlation of pohtical event and hterary document. 


and smce professors of Amencan hterature, despairmg of 


eqmtable treatment from English departments, were sub- 
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stitutmg a social and political frame of reference for the 
customary philological lore, Parrmgton seemed for a tune 
almost to obhterate hterary histones, even m the history of 
American hterature Mam Currents m American Thought 
IS probably the most brilliant pubhshmg success m the 
whole range of our general topic 

The way for such a history had been long prepared, not 
merely by the growth of American sociology and the de- 
velopment of American economic mterpretation, but also 
in the general fields of mteUectual and hterary history and 
cnbcism As early as 1887, a reviewer of Richardson had 
said 

We need to have discussed, m their duect beanngs on our 
hterature, the political situation for fifty years with reference 
to slavery, in its stages of compromise, agitation, and war, the 
religious situation about our hterary metropolis, in its stages 
of revolt and triumph, as expressed in “Our Liberal Movement 
m Theology,” the social relations of class to class through the 
transitions from oneness to separation, cooperation, antagomsm, 
die mdustnal situation, m the gradual transfer of life from coun- 
try to aty, the mdividual environment of our wnters, wherem 
the division-of-labor pnnciple has been moperative, for our 
hterary men have largely been workers as well as thmkers 
All these influences, and more, should have place m a cntical 
history of Amencan hterature 

Garland had declared m 1894 that “if you would raise 
the standard of art m Amenca you must raise the stand- 
ard of hvmg”, and Howells, m his bnUiant analysis 
of “The Man of Letters as a Man of Busmess,” mduded m 
Literature and Life (1902), had produced almost the only 
document one can profitably consult about the relation of 
author, publisher, and audience as a problem m econonucs 
Others had lamented the neglect of the politician and the 
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businessman by botb wi iters and hterary historians, a 
symposium m the Bookman m 1914 had noted the relation 
between fiction and social and pohtical unrest, and a 
full-dress discussion of ‘'The New Economic Interpretation 
of Literary History” by Elbridge Colby m 1913 had de- 
bated the pros and cons of the relation of imagmative art 
to national and commercial expansion ObviousH, Par- 
rmgton is not a mere economic determmist, the pomt is that 
a way was openmg for his kmd of history 
The nature of Pamngton’s work is so widely known as to 
make discussion almost superfluous That the book is blmd 
to aesthetic charm and callous toward what I may call the 
total literary problem, that Parrmgton was hostile to New 
England Puritanism, much too generous to French phi- 
losophy, and far too unsympathetic m the case of the meta- 
physical speculation which did not have immediate utih- 
tarian ends m view, that he conceived the Hamiltonian 
tradition as an enemy to be fought m that warfare be- 
tween Ormuzd and Ahrimanes which was for him central 
m Amencan existence, that he neglected or mmimized vast 
irrational forces below the level of the mmd — ^those ener- 
gies which fascmated Ludwig Lewisohn and D H Law- 
rence — all this IS true enough Indeed, to go back to 
Parrmgton after studymg Schneider’s History of Amencan 
Philosophy, Miller’s New England Mind, and Ralph Barton 
Perry’s Puntanism and Democracy is to find him metallic 
and thm But who can forget the tmglmg sense of discovery 
with which we first read these lucid pages, followed this 
confident marshalmg of masses of stubborn matenal mto 
position, until book, chapter, and section became as orderly 
as a regiment on paradel Readers m 1927 felt the same 
quahty of excitement, I imagme, as Jefifey expenenced 
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when m 1825 young Macaulay sent his dazzling essay on 
Milton to the Edinburgh Review All other histones of 
hterature were compelled to pale their mtellectual fires 
We were free of Anglophihsm, of coloniahsm, of apology 
at last The very title proclanned our right to rival Georg 
Brandes’ Main Curients of Nineteenth Century Literature 
Here, for the fiist time, the mtellectual life of the Old South 
became an mtelligible program Here, forgotten names — 
Daniel Leonard, Robert Treat Fame, W J Grayson— took 
on fl esh and blood and played understandable roles m the 
drama of the national past A phrase from the “Foreword” 
to The Colonial Mind charactenzes the driving power of 
this work — ^“a conviction of the greatness of the issues and 
the mtellectual honesty and masculme vigoi of the dis- 
putants ” Here was a usable past, adult, reasonable, co- 
herent 

In Mam Currents in American Thought two tendencies 
are fused The brilliant mdividual characterizations, en- 
riched by affirmative or damagmg quotations, the seekmg 
out of efqualiU mattress^, m a writer, as when Pairmgton 
says of Samuel SewaU “In his religious life he was the same 
prudent, ploddmg soul, that stowed away m his strong- 
box deeds to ample possessions durmg his pilgrimage” — 
these devices remmd us that this historian is heir of a tra- 
dition stretchmg back through Moses Coit Tyler and Tame 
to Samte-Beuve But he is also a child of the eighteenth 
century, which was his spurt’s home His ideals are lucidity, 
order, a scrupulous and efficient prose He builds as Gibbon 
or Voltaire built books — orderly paragraphs marchmg to 
schematized ideas The table of contents to the unfinished 
third volume is a debater s outhne, a lawyer’s brief, and 
shows us how he worked, for his aim is not merely the right 
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word m the right place but also the right author under the 
right subhead of an argument developed with mathe- 
matical rigoi Moreover, his theories of human nature like- 
wise descend from the Enhghtenment, or at least from 
utditaiianism Because men are supposed to know and fol- 
low their best mterests, the duty of the wTiter m America 
IS to persuade and convmce, to clarify, defend, and de- 
nounce, but not to charm, to astomsh, to enrich the soul 
The busmess of style is to achieve the utmost transparency, 
smce that is the best way so to clothe one’s logic that it will 
be understood of all people Indeed, Parrmgton’s notonous 
failures, as m the case of Poe, do not arise so much from his 
mabihty to appreciate poetry as from his mabdity to com- 
prehend human bemgs who do not accept the eighteenth- 
century ideal of man When life is a battle and a march, 
especially m the Umted States, no author has the right to 
dream, least of all a man of Poe’s bram power 

One can imagme an mtelhgent conversation between 
Parrmgton, the twentieth-century hberal, and Dr Johnson, 
the eighteenth-century Tory, because they would share cer- 
tam tacit assumptions about man m society, but I cannot 
imagme a conversation between Parrmgton and Walter 
Pater, or between Parrmgton and Baudelaire, or between 
Parrmgton and Dostoevski Our search for a usable past 
projected an eighteenth-century temperament mto the 
world of Freud, Einstem, Kafka, and T S Ehot, surely an 
astomshmg anachromsm m a hterary world that has gone 
all out for expressionism, sublimation, and the stream-of- 
consciousness novel! 

“I was a good deal of a Marxian,” Parrmgton wrote m 
1928, though he came to doubt the sufficiency of the 
Marxian formula No such doubt trouble the vigorous 
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prose of V F Calverton, whose Libeiation of American 
Literature (1932) is an impressive analysis of literary his- 
tor) m terms of the class struggle To say, however, that 
class consciousness came m with Maixist criticism would 
he -wTong Not to speak of the conscious class distinctions 
mvolved in the de haut en bos attitude of the “dommant” 
cultural class toward powerful, imeducated democracy m 
the early years of the Repubhc, a conservative group, pam- 
fuUy conscious of its dwmdlmg authority, thiust class dis- 
tmctions upon the hterary scene long before Woild War I, 
notably soon after the effects of the “New Immigration” 
began to be felt The American lecture tour of Matthew 
Arnold dramatized the problem of anstocracy confrontmg 
cultuial hoi pdUot, and there is some reason to inter- 
pret the whole Anglophile tradition m the schools and 
colleges as a measure for cultural control on the part of 
“Old Americans” over lesser breeds without the law Bar- 
rett Wendell, m volumes entitled Liberty, Union and 
Demociacy (1906) and The Privileged Classes (1908), 
made explicit what was implicit m his Literary History, 
namely, his behef that a governing class of “Old Ameri- 
cans,” the wise and good, should rule “Among the com- 
monplaces of our century and more of republican elo- 
quence you will find innumerable thoughtless assertions 
of human equahty which, if duly reasoned out by any 
process of ordmary logic, would start us along toward 
anarchy ” He advocated a umon of laissez-faire economics, 
education, and culture, which led him to observe “If it 
be true that, havmg nd the world of avowed privilege 

in favour of the responsible, we are unwittmgly shacHmg 
It agam with unperceived pnvilege m favour of the irre- 
sponsible,” we have abandoned the origmal Calvmist ( and 
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New England) belief that the wise and good (and 
wealthy) should be forever favored'^® Nor was Wendell’s 
a sohtary voice In 1915 H St George Tucker, Katherine 
FuUeiton Gerould, and C H A Wager lifted voices m 
favor of what can only be called an aristocratic theory of 
hterature (“Culture,” wrote Mrs Gerould, “has ceased to 
be a passionate American preoccupation”), in 1916 H 
Houston Peckham, Agnes Reppher, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, and G R Elliott m varymg degrees mourned for 
a hterary past controlled by the wise and good, and of 
course the entire Humanist group, despite piotestations of 
repubhcan virtue, argued m fact for revertmg to a culture 
controlled by an aristocratic few The new writers of the 
twenties, said Paul Ehner More, are “quite mnocent of 
education m any such sense as would be recogmzed m 
Pans or London”, Sinclair Lewis was, he thought, mtel- 
lectually crude, and, like his compeers. More demanded 
that writers return to the “disciphne of sound humanism, 
which wiU tram the imagmation m loyalty to the great 
traditions, while chenshing the hberty to thmk and the 
power to create without succumbmg to the seductions of 
the market place or the gutter ” The words mvolved no 
class consciousness, the fact, however, pleaded for the 
supremacy of the wise and good Marxian critics did not 
mvent class feelmg m the 1930’s 
Smce the occupational disease of American hterary his- 
tones, however ostentatious their prefaces, has been to, 
have no pomt of view at all, the Calverton history has the 
considerable merit of mamtaining a pomt of view through- 
out its five-hundred pages The difficulty is that all is fish 
that comes to the Marxian net — ^the frontier, Amencan 
magazmes, the novels of Dreiser, Galvmism, the Old South, 
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the poptihst movement, the lonelmess o£ Nathamel Haw- 
thorne A book which proclaims that Mark Twam is “the 
first American prose writer of any importance,” which says 
of Edgar Allan Poe, who seems never to have lead German, 
that ‘lie turned to Germany mstead of to England for his 
mspuration,” which, lavishmg space upon Jack London, 
fgils to record the effect of wealth upon his later books, 
and which, dismissmg the Atlantic Monthly m a sentence 
or two, devotes ten pages to the Masses, the Liberator, and 
the New Masses, is not, at any rate, dull It is, however, 
easy to be put off by shps of fact and eccentricities of state- 
ment The noble plea with which the volume ends — a plea 
for “a return of that faith m the common man, m the mass, 
but a faith founded upon a collective mstead of an m- 
dividuahstic premise” — raises agam the vexed question 
with which the history of American hterary history begms, 
namely, the nature of the relation between literary art and 
the society for which the art is produced 
Madame de Stael had thought that republican mstitu- 
tions must necessarily produce repubhcan hterature Cal- 
verton and the Marxists desire a similar mterplay between 
communist hterature and the commumst state, or, faihng 
that, they wish to enlist hterature on the side of revolution 
Writes Joseph Freeman “The vast, creative expenences 
of the revolutionary workers and their mtellectual alhes 
must of necessity produce a new art, an art that will take 
over the best m the old culture and add to it new msights, 
new methods, new forms appropriate for the expenence of 
our epoch ” To deny that good wntmg has sprung from 
this premise would be idle, just as it would be idle to deny 
that, beihgerent though Marxian hterary criticism is, it 
sometimes has values of vigor and insight But as a basis 
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of literary history the axiom that class consciousness is 
central seems mcredibly naive, nor does the translation of 
Plekhanov’s Art and Society (1936) give us a very per- 
suasive document, masmuch as it is by no means a pro- 
found discovery that French drama and pamtmg m the 
eighteenth centmy reflect the conflict of aristocratic and 
bourgeois values — an observation one does not have to be 
a Marxist critic to make On the other hand, it is idle to re- 
mark that the error of Marxist theonzmg is to pm its faith 
to the one basic element that any writer (who cannot 
change his sex or his race) can alter, namely, his class, and 
Calverton is not so simple-mmded as to argue that the 
values of the bourgeoisie are immediately reflected m 
Amencan books of value 

To disentangle fact from theory m Calverton’s pages, to 
sort out what is valuable m his analysis from the merely 
tendentious would require a long series of demonstrations, 
and I shall so far mdulge the vamty of dogmatizmg as to 
say that hterary history is an mtricate problem, social 
analysis a problem even more mtncate, and the historical 
relation between these two constellations of difficulties is, 
if these pages have any meanmg, more difficult still Thus 
far, no American historian m the Marxist camp has suc- 
ceeded m mastermg all these masses of detail and gen- 
erahzmg from them What Marxian mterpretation has 
done, it seems to me, notably m the mstances of V F Cal- 
verton, Granville Hicks, and Bernard Simth,®® has been to 
compel the academic historian to remember that the- 
bibhographical and aesthetic worlds are set m umverses 
of economic and social discourse, to remember that taste is 
not a private matter but a pubhc charge, and, particularly 
m the Amencan field, to mclude m hterary history much 
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that -was once regarded as beneath the dignity of scholar- 
ship 

The immense \ogue of Freud in Amenca made it m- 
evitable that the psychology of the subconscious and of the 
unconscious, whether Freudian or otherwise, should be- 
come an mstrument for analyzmg cultmal and literary his- 
tory The way was paved by Waldo Frank, Van Wyck 
Brooks, and D H Lawrence for the most considerable 
book of this Older If Calverton sought to trace the hbera- 
tion of hterature from the tyranny of middle-class economic 
mterest, m Exptession in Amenca (1932), Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn attempted to demonstrate the necessity of freemg it 
from repressions engendered by “Puritanism” and the 
t}ranny of the genteel He remarks that the “only artist 
tolerated” m the American past has been “the artificer who 
obser\ ed the rules of the social and moral game ” He held 
that “any attempt to speak out was felt dm mg the greater 
part of the American past to be a danger and a betrayal ” 
In the endeavor to speak out, Lewisohn set himself the task 
of wnting two books at once One is a critical survey of 
the national letters, the second is a volume which alternates 
between the psychology of Freud and the economic de- 
termmism of Charles A Beard The thesis that is supposed 
to bmd the two together is a doctrme of the personahty of 
the artist 

This total man, this artist who is impelled to pubhsh >nTns«»lf 
to his fellows IS impelled to do so because he belongs to them 
and they to him, he is part of the collectivity even as rebel and 
revolutionaiy, he is mouthpiece first of his dan and race and 
city, next of all mankind, because he is integral part of race and 
clan and kmd 
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As m the case of Calverton, so in the case of Lewisohn, 
one has to get around or forget many errors of fact and 
numerous eccentnc judgments We read that Emerson and 
Thoreau were “chilled under-seted valetudmanans,” that 
Poe sustamed a trauma m infancy, that WTiitman was a 
homoseicual of a “most pronounced and aggiessive h'pe,” 
that the novels of Howells are “acutely and negati% ely sex- 
conscious”, but when we ask how and why Mr Lew isohn 
is sure of these thmgs, there is no answer, for there is no 
objective evidence Smce psychoanalysis depends upon 
the uncovermg of submerged memories through free asso- 
ciation under skillful guidance, it seems fair to remark that 
a dead author has neither memories nor associations nor 
the capacity to be cross-exammed, and though his hterary 
remams may contain overt or hidden symbohsm of con- 
siderable psychic significance, the mterpretation of these 
symbols vanes so greatly from practitioner to practitioner 
as to reduce control of the material to zero Literary mtei- 
pretation and hterary history thus become anybody’s game 
The virtue of Mr Lewisohn’s book was to place emphasis 
upon the Dionysiac aspect of art The Amencan record may 
have been m this regard Alexandnan, it has scarcely been 
Apollonian Lewisolm msisted that any art is the expres- 
sion — mdeed, the explosion — of energy, not merely a prob- 
lem m morals or a segment of the history of ideas The 
writers he best analyzes are energetic men like Whitman 
and Mark Twam He sees a land of fury at work in Amen- 
can life, which he wants both expressed and sublimated m 
hterary expression worthy of our primary powers, and if 
genteel histonans had called upon Amencan bards to mu- 
tate Tennyson and read Arnold, Lewisohn now directs 
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t hptn to sit at the feet of Goethe or of Nietzsche The wheel 
comes full circle m Expression in America, for the aigument 
that American literature should be shaggy, powerful, and 
unique is here re-enforced by the command to come out 
of the America of Longfellow and Howells and to take ex- 
ample, if necessary, from powerful foreigners unafraid of 
sex and wtality To glance back m thought up the long road 
we have come, to remember that the Ameiican muse was 
origmally adjured to be a Christian, and then to lead m 
Lewisohn that the Christian tradition in American culture 
has been a pnncipal barrier to a free and fearless national 
literature is to leahze how, even m the staid world of lit- 
erary history, the whuhgig of tune bimgs m his revenges 
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American Novel,” Amencan Literature, VII (1), 1-14 (March, 
1935), together with its nch supportmg bibhography 

22 H W Boynton, “A Glance at Current Amencan Fiction,” Na- 
tion, LXXXVIII(2275), 106 (Februaiy 4, 1909) 

24 Reahsm m Amencan fiction durmg the eighties, thought Mar- 
garet Anderson, chose not the commonplace, but the heroic, great, 
and tragic elements (Dial, XXin(274), 269-270, November 16, 
1897) , and m 1901 Henry A Beers argued that the Cml War wound 
up one hterary era and opened another, the spint of the new age 
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being “observant, social, dramatic,” its expression “the novel of real 
life, the short stoi>, the dialect sketch” See “Literature and the 
Civ^\\ar,”Arinntic,LXXXVm(530),749-760 (December, 1901) 
As for the historical novel, Paul Leicester Ford argued it was a 
corrective of the “Afternoon Tea Novel,” which he heartily despised 
(“The Amencan Histoncal Novel,” Atlantic, LXXX(482), 721-728, 
December, 1897), and by 1902 Anme Russell Marble beheved 
that histoncal fiction had attamed sure rank m contemporary Amer- 
ican hterature and represented a healthy reaction agamst morbid 
realism and elementary local tales Furthermore, these novels were 
essentially “Amencan”, they showed the “true man, stopped of his 
insigma” (Dial, XXXII (383), 369-372, June 1, 1902) 

H H Boyeson, “Wiy We Have No Great Novehsts,” Forum, 
11(6), 615-622 (February, 1887), M H Lawless, “The American 
Novel,” The Author, 11(5), 63-64 (May 15, 1890) , Ezra S Brudno, 
“The Amencan Novel,” Bookman, XIX(4), 414—417 (June, 1904), 
Louise Colher WiUcox, “The Content of die Modem Novel,” North 
Amencan Review, CLXXXII(6), 919-929 (June, 1906), Fredenck 
Taber Cooper, “The Soaal Stoicture and Some Recent Novels,” 
Bookman, XXXVI(l), 64-71 (September, 1912), “Amencan and 
English Novehsts,” Natum, XCVIII(2546), 422-423 (April 16, 
1914) , Edward Garnett, “Some Remarks on Amencan and Enghsh 
Fiction,” Afkinfic, CXrV(6), 747-756 (December, 1914) 

Robert Hemck, “The Background of the Amencan Novel,” 
yde Review, III (2) , 213-233 (January, 1914) For mterestmg com- 
ment see the editorial m the Dial, LVI(661), 5-7 (January 1, 
1914) 

Hamilton Wnght Mabie, Books and Culture (New York, 1896), 
pp 72, 253, 265 

s® “The Future of Amencan Letters,” American, I (20) , 323 (Feb- 
ruary 26, 1881) 

®* Richard Watson Gilder, “Certam Tendenaes m Current Lit- 
erature,” New Princeton Review, ns IV(1), 1-13 (July, 1887) 

“A Century of Amencan Verse,” Dial, XXIX, 258 (October 16, 
1900) 

‘^“Amencamsm m Literature,” Outlook, LXXII(14), 772-774 
(December 6, 1902), p 773 

Benjamm A. Heydnck, “Poetry,” Chautauquan, LXV (2), 187— 
188 (January, 1912) 

Robert Underwood Johnson, “The Responsibihties of the Mag- 
ezme,” Independent, LXXni(3343), 1489 (December 26, 1912) 
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Archibald Henderson, “Democracy and Literature,” South At- 
lantic Quarterly, XII (2), 97, 98 (April, 1913) 

See the review by Carl Becker m the Dial, LVI, 140-142 
See, m addition. Will D Howe, “Amencan Literature,” Reader 
Magazine, IV(5), 589-593, 715-720 (Oct -Nov , 1904) , Carl Holh- 
day, “The Philosophy of Amencan Poetry,” Seuanee Reuew, 
XIII (1), 86-101 (January, 1903), Walter Hmes Page, “The Wnter 
and the Umversity,” Atlantic, C(3), 683-693 (November, 1907), 
Florence E Hyde, “A Plea for Nobler Ideals m Amencan Litera- 
ture,” Education, XXX(8), 481-493 (Apnl, 1910), “The Etbcal 
Dominant m Amencan Poetry,” Current Literature, LI (3), 323- 
326 (September, 1911), and almost any of the textbook histones of 
literature Even Guglielmo Ferrero, wntmg on “The Riddle of Amer- 
ica” in the Atlantic, CXII(5), 702-713 (November, 1913), found 
that pragmatism, far from lUustratmg Amencan materialism, was 
but an aspect of idealism 

“American Poetry,” Amencan, 1(16), 250 (January 29, 1881) 
“Wanted — ^An Amencan Novel,” Boston Literary World, XIV, 
192 (June 16, 1883) But see the reply on August 11, p 239 

H Pancoast, “The Intellectual Life of Amenca,” Andover 
Review, XI (1), 166 (February, 1889) This is m part a reply to 
Charles Eliot Norton and m part an attack on commerciahsm 

This seems to be the inference to be drawn from Charles Leon- 
ard Moore, “Tendencies of Amencan Literature m the Closmg Quar- 
ter of the Century,” Dml, XXIX(345), 293-297 (November 1, 
1900) See also E Cavazza, “A Bird’s-Eye View of Amencan Litera- 
ture,” Unitarian Review, XKXV (4) , 295S04 (Apnl, 1891), Charles 
Johnston, “The True Amencan Spint m Literature,” Atlantic, 
LXXXIV(51), 29-35 (July, 1899), “Richard Whitemg on Amer- 
ican Fiction,” Bookman, XVI (5), 444-445 (January, 1903) , Charles 
Whibley, “Amencan Literature,” Living Age, CCLVII(3328), 137- 
143 (Apnl 18, 1908) 

T Watts, “The Future of Amencan Literature,” Eclectic Mag- 
azine, LIV(ns 1), 94 (July, 1891) The circulation by reprint or 
otherwise of Bntish comment on Amencan hterature is an element 
m the problem 

‘‘Three Centunes of Amencan Literature,” Dml, XXIX (348), 
485-487 (December 16, 1900) See also William Morton Payne’^s 
review m Ae Atlantic, LXXXVII (521) , 411-418 (March, 1901 ) 
Brander Matthews, “An Amencan Cntic on Amencan Litera- 
ture,” Forum, XLIII(l), 81 (January, 1910) 
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See the article entitled "To Cool Our Literary Pnde,” Literary 
Digest, XL\III(8), 380 (February 21, 1914) H Houston Peck- 
ham, ‘Is American Literature Read and Respected m Europe^' 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XIII (4), 382 (October, 1914), John 
Laurence McMaster, "The Amencan Pegasus” (July), pp 213- 
219 

-sWiIbam Cranston Lawton, "Classical Influences upon Ameri- 
can Literature,” Chautauquan, XXX, 466-470 (February, 1900) 

Henry James, Partial Portraits (1888), pp 7, 21 

See the mteresting re\iew m the Overland Monthly, n s XIV, 
549-556 (1889) 

Kathanne Lee Bates, Amencan Literature (New York, 1898), 
pp 128, 131 

Edwm Percy Whipple, American Literature and Other Papers 
(Boston, 1896), especially pp 1-61 The essay degenerates mto a 
catalogue 

Fred Lewis Pattee, A History of American Literature with a 
View to the Fundamental Pnnciples Underlying Its Development 
(New York, 1896), especially pp iv, 1-4 Pattee was to do better 
work 

William P Trent, A History of American Literature, IGOT-^ISGS 
(New York, 1903), p 11 Though Trent argues that Amencan ht- 
erature is "a creation of the nmeteenth century,” his refusal to deal 
with hvmg wnters truncated his study 

Brownell sought no general law govermng the development of 
Amencan prose, but m a stnkmg article m the Atlantic, LXXXVII 
(523), 689-696 (May, 1901) entitled "Amencan Prose Style,” J D 
Logan, passing from the assumption that "the state of Amencan 
society from its very begmmng was eminently such as to express it- 
self m a passion for deeds,” and observing that our wnters are 
charactenstically "citizen authors” wnting a "citizen hterature,” 
found the special quahty of Amencan prose to be manlmess — ^that is, 
its goal IS immediate, common, and of vivid mterest amongst men 
of fine good sense What he was trymg to do, I think, was to formu- 
late some clear statement of the more rapid rhythm and nervous 
tension of Amencan Engh^ 

Greenough White, The Philosophy of Amencan Literature 
(Boston, 1890), especially pp iv, lu, 12-14, 15, 46-47, 49-50 

George E Woodberry, America in Literature (New York, 
1903), especially pp 191, 211, 218 Some of Woodberry^s essay 
chapters had earlier appeared m the magazmes 
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C Alphonso Smith, "The Novel m Amenca,” Sevuanee Review, 
XII (2), 158-166 (April, 1904) 

J J Halsey, “Amencan laterature,” Dial, VII (82), 245 (Feb- 
ruary, 1887) 

Hamlm Garland, "The Land Question and Its Relation to Art 
and Literature,” Arena, IX (50), 166 (January, 1894) 

Arthur Bartlett Maunce, "The Pohtician as Literary Matenal,” 
Bookrrmn, XI(2), 120-121 (Apnl, 1900), William Arthur Gill, 
"Some Novehsts and the Busmess Man,” Atlantic, CXII(3), 374- 
385 (September, 1913), tbid, CXII(4), 506-515 (October, 1913) 
This IS a companson of the treatment of the theme m Bntish and 
American fiction 

Bookman, XL(3), 276-303 (No\ember, 1914) Contnbutors 
mcluded Smclair Lewis, whose theme is that novelists cannot escape 
pubhc questions 

Elbndge Colby, "The New Economic Interpretation of Literary 
History,” South Atlantic Quarterly, Xn(4), 347-353 (October, 
1913) Colby takes off, as it were, from Brander Matthews' discus- 
sion m Gateways to Literature 

Parrmgton s discussion of the relation between Darwimsm and 
Amencan cnbcal thought is partially anticipated in William Morton 
Payne's "Amencan Literary Cnticism and the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion,” International, 11(1), 26-46 (July, 1900), tbid, 11(2), 127- 
153 (August, 1900) Payne tends to equate acceptance of evolu- 
tionary thought and the “scientific spint,” and to argue that “the 
history of hterature is the history of a process, and the study of a 
work of hterature is the study of a product ” 

On the cunous fusion of racism, cultural snobbery, wealth, and 
honest concern for “culture” mvolved m Arnold's tour, see my article, 
“Arnold, Aristocracy, and Amenca,” Amencan Htstoncal Review, 
XLIX(3), 393-409 (April, 1944) 

Barrett Wendell, Liberty, Union and Democracy The National 
Idecis of America (New York, 1906), p 64, The Frimleged Classes 
(New York, 1908), p 51 

H St George Tucker, *What Is Wrong with Amencan Litera- 
ture^' South Atlantic Quarterly, XIV(l), 47-52 (January, 1915), 
Kalhenne Fullerton Gerould, “The Extirpation of Cdture,” Atlantic, 
CXVI(4), 445-455 (October, 1915), Charles H A Wager, “De- 
mocracy and Literature,” tbid , pp 479-486 (m a thorough-going 
democracy hterature must become an anachronism[^]), H Houston 
PecKham, “Lopsided Reahsm,” South Athtaw Quarterly, XV (3), 
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2T6-281 (July, 1916), Agnes Repplier, “Amencamsm,” Mlanttc, 
CX\II(3), 289-297 (MarcR, 1916), Independent, LXXXVIII 
(3545), 277 (November 13, 1916) — statement of Robert Under- 
wood Johnson in defense of the Amencan Academy and National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, G R Elliott, “New Poetiy and New 
Amenca,” Nation, CVII(2787), 652-654 (November 30, 1918) 
These are merely representative of a larger group 

"5 Paul Elmer More, “Modem Current m Amencan Literature,” 
Forum, LXXIX(l), 136 (January, 1928) 

7G Y F Calverton, The Ltheratton of Amencan Literature (New 
York, 1932), p 480 

’■* Proletarian Literature in the United States An Anthology, ed 
Joseph Freeman (New York, 1935) , “Introduction,” p 19 

There are representative selections m Proletarian Literature in 
the United States 

George V Plekhanov, Art and Society, translated from the Rus- 
sian, with an mtroduction by Granville Hicks (New York, 1936) 
Besides the extended essay noted m the text on eighteenth-century 
France, this volume contams a second essay demonstratmg that “tlie 
cry of art for art’s sake was a gieat hoax on the bourgeoisie ” Ac- 
cordmg to the translator, Plekhanov “reaches the heart of the matter 
with one mcision” m two paragraphs the reader wiU find on p 56 I 
confess, after the third readmg, I am no wiser 

8^ Granville Hicks, The Great Tradition (New York, 1933) , which 
should, however, be read m the revised edition of 1935, and Ber- 
nard Smith, Forces in Amencan Criticism (New York, 1939) 

8^ F J Hoffman, Freudianism and the Literary Mind (Baton 
Rouge, 1945), is a satisfactory survey of the hterary prestige and 
influence of Freud m the Umted States 
82 Waldo Frank, Our America (New York, 1919), Van Wyck 
Brooks, The Orded of Mark Twain (New York, 1920) , D H Law- 
rence, Studies in Classic Amencan Literature (New York, 1923), 
Van Wyck Brooks, The Pilgrimage of Henry James (New York, 
1925), Waldo Frank, The Re-discovery of America (New York, 
1929) The influence of Freud upon this group of writers has not 
been uniform, and it should be said that Frazer s Golden Bough and 
a vague, popular anthropology has been important m their writmgs 
Frank has been the chief mterpreter of modem Amencan wntmg to 
Latm Amenca, notably Argentma 
88 Ludwig Leiroohn, Expression in Amenca (New York, 1932), 
especially the introduction, pp ix-xxxu, which establishes the theory 
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My quotations about particular authors can be readily found by 
using the index A later edition is retitled The Story of American Lit- 
erature (1937) Two articles by Lewisohn are especially illuminat- 
ing “Tradition and Freedom,” 'Nation, CXI (2892), 651-652 (De- 
cember 8, 1920), and “America in Europe,” Saturday Revieiv of 
Literature, 1(41), 737-738 (May 9, 1925) 
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VI 


“On hiativc Grounds” 


O F THE FOUR AUTHORS discussed m the pre- 
vious chapter — Macy, Farrington, Calverton, 
and Lewisohn — only one was a professor of 
English, and his Mam Cut rents is an exercise in social and 
political thought rather than m belles-lettres It is now 
tune to inquire what professional literary scholars have at- 
tempted m the twentieth century 
Univeisities are conservative, the humanities are among 
their more conservative divisions, and the learned societies 
humanists create are more conservative stiU Nevertheless, 
when the Modem Language Association of America was 
founded m 1883 it was considered to be a young and rad- 
ical organization stmgghng to wrest control of humanistic 
leammg from the classicists — ^strugglmg to complete, m 
sum, what the Connecticut Wits had desiderated m the 
eighteenth century As we have seen, the chmate of 
opuuon which shaped that organization was unfavorable 
to the scholarly study of American hterature, and the 
triumph of the Enghsh departments checked Amencan 
studies In some sixty volumes of the Pubhcattons of the 
Modern Language Assoctatton, a paper by A H Smyth 
m 1887 IS the sole evidence of professional responsibihty 
for the national hterature, and of the sixty-odd presidents 
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of this association none has been distmguished for work 
in the Amencan field Moreover, the number of articles on 
American literary subjects m its pubhcations is mfinitesi- 
mal When in a famous address of 1920 Professor John 
Matthews Manly proposed and secured the reorganization 
of this body to further its research mterests, he ignored 
American literature, the committee which shaped the re- 
organization mcluded no scholar m the field and the fortv - 
one groups mto which the association was then subdivided 
did not recogmze the subject by title — ^until 1930 reseaich 
m Amencan hterary historv' appeared at the annual meet- 
ing disguised as “English XI” or “English XII ” 

Equal conservatism reigned m the um\ ersities William 
B Cairns at the University of Wisconsin seems to have 
been the sole professor of American literature m the coun- 
try until 1917, when Fred Levv'is Pattee was granted a 
similar title at Penns}lvania State College, thus mcreasmg 
by 100 per cent the number of chairs specifically devoted 
to the national letters Almost no college, however, lacked 
one or more professors of Amencan histor>' Books bv pro- 
fessors contmued to be conservative vis-a-v’is the problem 
of hterary autonomy In the twenties the rift between aca- 
demic conservatism and Amencan writmg was deepened 
by the outpourmgs of the humamsts — ^Babbitt, More, Sher- 
man, Shafer, and others — who not only demanded that col- 
leges concentrate upon European geniuses long dead, but 
also expressed a mihtant hostihty to most American wntmg 
past and present It was, accordmg to theur doctrmes, m- 
fected witih romanticism or with “natunsm” or wnth both ^ 
Even m the case of Professor Norman Foerster, one of the 
pioneers m furthermg scholarly study m the Amencan 
field, doctnne compelled him, m his American Crtttctsm 
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(1928), to stretck critics upon the procrustean bed of 
theory and led him in an article of 1930 to cast doubt upon 
the \alidity of bterary history itself - And as late as the 
1940’s, sur\ 6} s uidicated a curious hesitation on the part of 
academic Enghsh departments to offer adequate instruc- 
tion m Amencan hterature ^ 

Nevertheless, there was piogiess In 1915 Pattee pub- 
lished his History of Amencan Literature Since 1870, a sig- 
nificant pioneer work, outstripping m grasp and maturity 
his earher “textbook” volume Not only did it assume the 
existence of an autonomous literature, it also imphed there 
w as so much of it that a whole book could be devoted to 
less than half a century of development Moreover, Pattee 
did not refer apologetcaUy to the superiority of British 
genius, and m place of the random hst of names which had 
hitherto passed for recent history he seriously discussed 
movements like local color, and devoted to writers like 
Mark Twain an amount of space equal to what m other 
books was consecrated to Thackeray or Pope The same 
year saw the appearance of two other volumes portentous 
for the future — a translahon of Leon Kellner’s Amenkan- 
tsche Literatur, a treatise which flatly demed that Ameri- 
cans have been too busy conquenng a contment to pro- 
duce a hterature, and Woodbndge Riley’s philosophical 
history, Amencan Thought from Puntanism to Pragmatism 
Kellner’s assumption was that on which subsequent de- 
velopment was to build, and Riley’s book, though it was 
not the first work on American philosophy, was the fihst 
orderly survey and may be said, if not to have mvented, at 
any rate to have discovered a whole new field — ^that of the 
history of ideas in the United States * 

Among other caimes which seem to have altered the ch- 
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mate of opmion about American literature was a curious 
renewal of the ancient quarrel about the relative meats of 
British and Amencan hterature, a discussion which occu- 
pied considerable space m the magazmes between 1915 
(or earlier) and the middle twenties Waspish thmgs were 
said on both sides The novehst Meredith Nicholson, in 
response to earlier essays by Garnett and Canby, held that 
“the taste of many an American has been debased by Eng- 
hsh fiction” and called for a new Walt Whitman to emit 
a barbanc yawp m prose, and if that did not help — the 
article is confused — ^let literature acquire “real dignity as 
a profession ” ® That same year ( 1915) James Bryce hoped 
that British and American hteratures were drawmg closer 
together, but James Stephens, m an article m the Century, 
managed to annoy a good many readers by declarmg that 
American authors had not yet learned how to write, aslong 
what had happened to the promise of fifty ) ears ago, and 
darkly advismg the Americans to get rid of “the old woman 
as speedily as they can, and put the boy back to 
disciplme for a few years more ” ® Then followed a warm 
exchange of opmions, some designed to contmue contro- 
versy, some mtended as ironic Characteristic comments 
are these 

Our short stones are, in the mass, worlds beyond theirs [the 
Bntish], because the Amencan author, if he has less leisure, 
has a less narrow expenence of life, draws his material from 
a more diversified milieu, and expresses himself less tradition- 
ally 

[The Amencan hterary schooner] scuddmg before the wmd, 
with everythmg taut and ship-shape, [the Bntish literary house- 
boat] drifting lazily down stream, with awmngs and easy-chairs 
and hammocks and flower-boxes filling its decks 
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But Amencan cnhcs, m their aim of hailmg and supporting 
a native Amencan hterature, must make a continuous and sus- 
tained effort to penetrate the blank, rolhng mist of conventional 
valuations 

If in the past our literature has been mherently English, and 
if at present it is partially English and partially Continental, 
there is no reason why in the future it may not be emphatically 
Amencan 

The effect [of the clamor for Anglo-Amencan co-operation] 
IS largely to keep our authors from being original by makmg 
them stnve after ongmahty and to keep them from being truly 
and convmcingly American by interfenng with their bemg un- 
consciously themselves 

Maliciously, but with more than a gram of truth, one Harvard 
professor wrote of this tendency to look abroad for faults as 
good proof that New England and old England were, after all, 
at heart a nation one and mdivisible 

The fact that much of the exceedmgly sentimental Amencan 
fiction and drama and poetry is very popular in England surely 
proves that we [Bntish] have, m proportion to our population 
as many of the sloppy-mmded m our midst as Amenca has 

English hterature with its attitude toward class, with its com- 
parative freedom from thought of money, has nothmg m com- 
mon with the pioneer hterature of Amenca 

We do not insist on Buffalo-BiRism in pen and mk, but are 
we [Bntish] wrong m hoping for something that wiU suggest 
America first and not France, something that, however 
cultured or cultivated, is yet not exotic^ ^ 

These random passages, because they are picked at ran- 
dom, illustrate better than any formal analysis the mtel- 
lectual vacuity of the dispute, which remmds one of the 
similar dispute a hundred years earher For example, an- 
swermg Stephens’ charge that Amencan writers could not 
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produce good English, Harvey O’Higgms said of one of 
Stephens’ own sentences that it represented disgraceful 
syntax® Whereas Gilbert Cannan and John Middleton 
Murry somewhat futilely sought to find pomts of contact 
between young writers on both sides of the water,® John 
Gould Fletcher observed “More than one Amencan 
scholar may fairly be taken to represent that well-known 
anomaly the American student of poetiy, who is so satu- 
rated with the ahen music of English smgers as to suppose 
you have only to smg m the same style to produce a master- 
piece ” War psychology undoubtedly mcreased national 
self-consciousness, so much so that British observers hke 
W L George, S K Ratcliffe, and Vurgmia Woolf were 
puzzled by it, just as they were puzzled by the violence of 
anti-British sentiment Mrs Woolf, m fact, concluded tliat 
the “English tradition” was now unable to cope with this 
vast land,^^ and the growmg sense of cultural ahenation 
may help to explam why, at long last, a Bntish scholar at 
University College, London, m 1931 finally turned his at- 
tention to the problem of Anglo-American hterary rela- 
tions 

Whether or not the guess be correct that this silly quar- 
rel — ^further proof that the two countnes were separated 
by a common language — ^shook the faith of English depart- 
ments m the supenonty of British letters, whether a war- 
created nationahsm helped to swmg the balance, whether 
Professor Boynton was correct m 1918 when he insisted 
that teachers should teach that “m Amencan hterature 
[there are] a fine constant of national magnanimity, and a 
broademng consciousness of a national debt”, or whether 
a new attitude resulted from what Paul Remsch called “the 
inner freedom of American mteUectual life,” certam it is 
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that the higher study of American hterature turned the 
comer after Woild War I For the first time m American 
historj^ professois of the subject pooled their resources m 
tw’o works, pubhshed some seven years apart These were 
the Camhudge History of American Literature, m four 
%olumes (or rathei, m three volumes, one of which was 
spht m two), published from 1917 to 1921, and A Reinter- 
pretation of American Literature, a collection of nme essays 
on theory and method, together with useful bibhographies, 
the whole edited by Norman Foerster m 1928 The first of 
these titles looked backward, the second looked to the 
future 

It IS an amusmg piece of uony that the Cambridge His- 
tory of American Literature,^^ designed to show national 
achievement m scholarship m the national literature, was 
shaped, as it were, by British precedent The Cambridge 
History of Ameiican Literature was an imitation of the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, which was m 
turn an imitation of the highly successful political histones 
issued by that university press It was edited by a group 
of Columbia professors, for whose mtention one has every 
respect, but who faded to remember Frederick the Great’s 
description of Joseph II as a monarch who always took the 
second step before he took the first The project was con- 
sequently haunted by imsfortunes So unorganized was the 
field, and so careless was the plannmg of this co-operative 
enterpnse that, part way through pubhcation, it was ex- 
panded from three volumes to four — ^at least, there are four 
physical books m three volumes, one of which has no bib- 
hographies attached to it. An unfortunate reference m the 
first edition to Mrs Eddy as a thrice-mamed female Her- 
mes Tnsmegistus offended the Ghnstian Science Church, 
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which forced the pubhshers to call in the objectionable 
book and substitute something else But deeper still lurked 
the orgamc weakness of the whole pioject There was so 
little agreement about ends and means that some chapters 
proved to be nothmg more than runnmg book notes, the 
length of others had small relation to their subject matter, 
some were devoted to smgle writers who were no more im- 
portant than other men crammed mto omnibus chapters, 
and ceitam umts seemed to be the product of amateurs 
rather than to spnng from professional mastery of a spe- 
cialty Nevertheless, the Cambttdge History of Ametican 
Liteiature accomplished certam desirable ends In the first 
place, it snatched bibhography out of the hands of the book 
collectors and made it a possession of scholars In the 
second place, uneven as the chapters were, they gave an 
orderly, if wavenng, surve}- of knowledge m the field In 
the third place, these volumes were proof that Amencan 
hterary history required a format comparable in digmty 
to that of the other Cambndge histones And m the fourth 
place, the tantalizing mconsistencies m the scheme stimu- 
lated scholarship 

-The scholars who, at J B Hubbell s suggestion, collabo- 
rated to produce A Reinterpretation of Amencan Litera- 
ture accepted as a workmg hypothesis Foerster’s theory 
that, if the great elements creatmg American literature are 
European culture and Amencan environment, neverthe- 
less four primary factors shapmg its development can be 
studied — ^the Puntan tradition, the frontier spmt, roman- 
ticism, and reahsm Each of these terms was rather a locus 
of meanings than a completely satisfactory formulation 
When, for example, Foerster stated his behef that “the 
Protestant stamp on Amencan life was primarily Puntan,” 
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protests were made by Quaker apologists and others The 
frontier appears m the volume largely because of the ex- 
traordmary vogue of Turner s essay of 1893 m the United 
States of the 1920’s, but Hubbell, who discussed the topic, 
frankly admitted that the word was, and is, loosely used 
Indeed, when a fiontier influence was discovered by some 
enthusiasts m the mtemational novels of Henry James, a 
useful hypothesis had been reduced to an absurdity As 
for definmg romanticism, that was anybody’s game, and 
contributors sought rather to differentiate the American 
expression of romantic art from its Euiopean coimterpart 
than to establish a metaphj^ic satisfactory to theorists 
Fmally, realism proved to be a catchall for concepts as dif- 
ferent as naturahsm, social revolt, muckraking, impression- 
ism, and the psychology of Freud Yet, vague though the 
four factors might be, for the first time m the history of the 
problem a group of competent scholars had agreed, not 
merely on the elements of their topic, but also on mves- 
tigatmg and enrichmg the terms they had agreed upon, 
and I think it is not too much to claim that A Reinterpreta- 
tion of American Literatme is the key to much that has 
been written smce 

The leadmg essay m this collection, entitled “A Call for 
a Literary Historian,” had been pubhshed by Rrofessor 
Pattee m 1924,^'^ and laid down ten commandments for 
the new history Acceptmg the patent fact that nmeteenth- 
century values would no longer serve, this veteran scholar 
announced a new era m the academic world, and m three 
of his ten commandments sketched the salient features of 
a new history It was no longer enough, he said, to write 
an acceptable classroom textbook — American hterary his- 
tory is somethmg that exists in its own right The success 
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with the general pubhc of Van Wyck Brooks’s \ olumes, be- 
ginning with The Flotvermg of New England, shows how 
shrewdly Pattee gauged the trend of events Such a book, 
he also said, must be written agamst the background of 
American history — ^not as a problem m metaph}sical the- 
ory satisfactory to the Germans, nor with the mtention of 
furthermg the moral order, as most of the mneteenth- 
century studies had done, but as a chronicle of the inter- 
relations between a particular society and its culture And, 
he said, the American literary historian must 

struggle with the unsettled question as to whether or not htera- 
ture is really possible m a democracy The older historians 
defined it so as to exclude all sav’e belles lettres, the aristocratic 
area of the art Others, hke Wendell, have viewed the field 
through the atmosphere of the college lecture-room Higgmson, 
wntmg on the rise of Amencan hterature, began his study with 
the foimdmg of the Atlantic Monthly The title of the new his- 
tory should be A Literary History of the Amencan People Such 
a lustory has never been written 

The central problem of such a study, he thought, w'ould be 
to answer these questions 

What has been the effect of attemptmg to educate the whole 
Amencan mass, to make the readmg of books a umversal ac- 
comphshment? It has raised to a c«rtam degree die general 
level of the mass, but has it not done so by lowermg all the 
upper levels? 

The imphcation that the peculiar problem of American 
hterary history is the problem of the relation of culture to 
democracy was further underscored, m the volume, by 
Arthur M Schlesmger’s essay, designed to show how m 
the Umted States the development of hterature “is con- 
stantly affected by the forces which condition the whole 
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course of social growth American hterary history has as 
yet recei\ ed httle attention from this pomt of view ” 

2 

In contrast to the assertiveness of Parrmgton (m Main 
Cunents), the tendentiousness of the Marxians, the im- 
portunity of Lewisohn, and the mechamcal clatter of the 
Camhidge History, the note of the Reinterpretation vol- 
ume was humihty On one pomt only were the contributors 
firm, namely, that the old nmeteenth-century formulas, 
apologetic, hortatory, sectional, or pedagogical, would no 
longer serve an adult nation Beyond this they would not 
go They said, m eflEect, we do not know the answers to 
the questions we ask We need fresh mterpretations, we 
need the “systematic exploitation of promismg pomts of 
view”, we need to replace the old gentihties by deeper, 
more detailed studies not hamstrung by obsolete notions 
of what is aesthetically noble and morally proper, we need 
to find, m place of the traditional philological structure of 
graduate work, a frame of reference m which American 
studies can really fit Americanists went vigorously to work 
In 1929 they created American Literature, a quarterly mag- 
azine of American hterary research, the first one m the 
country wholly for this purpose In 1930 they achieved 
tiheir present degree of autonomy withm the Modem Lan- 
guage Association In 1937 George Washmgton Umversity 
m the upper South and Union College m New York state 
mstituted undergraduate programs m the field now com- 
monly known as American civilization In 1938 Harvard 
created an advanced program m the graduate school 
leadmg to the doctor’s degree m this area, and by 1946 
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some thirty-five mstitutions had programs, either for un- 
dergraduates or for graduates or both, m operation or con- 
templation No doubt many of these courses suffer from 
shallowness, opportunism, and chaminism, ne\ertheless, 
as Europe sinks to the level of a secondary contment and 
as it is mcreasmgly evident that the Umted States has be- 
come the heir of Europe m that transit of cu ilization our 
pohtical historians dehght to trace, I believe it to be true 
that these reforms arise from a deep-seated anxiet} to 
comprehend the responsibihty of our culture in the world 
And if all this appears to be aside from our mam pomt of 
the development of a theoiy of American hterarv histon , 
we must remember that much of the writmg of the last 
quarter-century has been done in the atmosphere these 
academic and pohtical revolutions help to create 
A rich variety of studies on American literature and its 
cultural settmg has appeared smce the Reinterpretation 
symposium and represents the maturest treatment of the 
problem we have ever had Clearly, that problem has not 
been either to moralize about European literature or to 
give out first and second prizes to English and Amencan 
authors, but to comprehend the American environment m 
which books are wntten and read 'Spatially, the envaron- 
ment is contmental, temporally, it is a transition at mcreas- 
ing speeds out of a culture just emergmg from mediev ahsm 
mto the mdustnal culture of the power age, demographi- 
cally, it is a development from a few Atlantic hamlets 
homogeneous m rehgion and race mto an imperial popula- 
tion drawn from the four quarters of the globe and com- 
prismg every shade of rehgious behef, racial mixture, and 
economic status In this social complex the place of htera- 
ture changes from one m a Bible-centered community of 
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relatively few readers, to one m an industnal order which 
invents the two greatest enemies readmg as a mass art 
has yet encountered, namely, the movmg picture and the 
radio And m the mtemational order this culture proceeds 
from provmciahsm to self-confidence and perhaps arro- 
gance When one ponders the titamc forces at work m 
American history, one can only admire the mnocent hope 
of previous hteraiy historians that they could settle this 
sort of pioblem m preface or openmg chapter 
Awareness of complexity has more or less ended the old, 
shallow, one-volume survey of American hterature, Boyn- 
ton’s Literature and American Life (1936) bemg one 
of the last and best of its kmd Modem scholarship has con- 
fined itself to smaller areas m tune, space, or subject, and 
dug deeper, wntten more carefully, been more aware of 
histoncal forces Some books, of course, are tendentious 
and popular only, but it is possible to assemble other titles 
as excellent m cntical method, soundness of judgment, and 
cultural awareness as any work of modem scholarship 
Postulatmg the self-evident truth that hterary criticism 
in America smce T S Ehot has altered historical values 
and that historians are professionally aware of this criti- 
cism, we may distmguish three streams m current wntmg 
on American hterary history In the first place, the last 
two or three decades have seen scholarship tummg to cul- 
tural history, and what was obscurely prophesied m the 
revolt against gentihty has taken shape m books like those 
of Lewis Mumford, whose Sticks and Stones (1924), 
Golden Day (1926), and Brown Decades (1931) tmite 
histoncal leammg with aesthetic sensitivity, compel even 
those who do not agree with him to reconsider their prem- 
ises, and open vistas on the American scene the nmeteenth 
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century never knew A Baltunore group m Romanttctsm 
m America (1940) demonstrated how fruitfully the art 
historian, the philosopher, and the hterary historian can 
work together, and studies by T C HaU, Ralph Gabriel, 
Merle Curti, and Dixon Wecter, not to speak of the History 
of American Life series (1927-1944), are vastly extend- 
mg our grasp of American cultural development 

In the second place, the study of smaller periods of 
hterary history has been fruitful also The twenties saw 
a rash of so-caUed “decade” books, of which Mmnigerode’s 
Fabulous Forties (1924) andBeex’s Mauve Decade (1926) 
were characteristic These had the faults of a brash age 
But a work like Alfred Kazm’s On Native Grounds (19-^) 
or F O Matthiessens American Renaissance (1941),®^ 
the one a study of American prose smce 1890, the other 
an exammation of leadmg writers m the time of Emerson 
and Whitman, is as sohd and substantial as a pubhc monu- 
ment and IS not likely soon to be set aside Moreover, al- 
though Tyler is not yet superseded by any notable hterary 
history of the colonial period, studies by Perry Miller, 
Louis B Wright, Samuel E Morison, and others are re- 
newmg our sense of the mteUectual dignity of the Ameri- 
can colonies 

^ And m the third place, as I have once or twice mdicated, 
the study of the history of ideas and their fortunes m the 
Umted States is givmg us a better sense of significant 
values m hterature and hfe The work of some scholars 
m this field — Schneider,^® Riley, Perry, Gabnel, Gurti — I 
have mentioned m other connections Charvat's Origins of 
American Critical Thought (1936) for the first tune put a 
firm foundation of fact and idea under that hazy subject, 
studies by Koch and Morais have taught us better tx) com- 
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prehend the deism of the American eighteenth century, 
and Hofstadter’s Social Darwinism in America (1944) 

IS a model of scrupulous writmg combmed with historic 
range and philosophic grasp The student of 1950 will have 
a far more penetratmg notion of what American life is and 
has been than any student has hitherto been able to ac- 
quire 

These studies are ancillary to hterature, however cen- 
tral they may be to the cultural problem, and it may reason- 
ably be asked, where is the general hterary history, com- 
prehensive yet penetratmg, for which everyone is lookmg 
The four volumes by Van Wyck Biooks, begmmng with 
The Flowering of New England (1936) are, until the new 
Literary History of the United States shall appear, the only 
general history m the new order we have had Mr Brooks 
has charm and msight and reads widely, he has the umque 
gift of makmg the common reader come to like him, and, 
like Parrmgton — ^his opposite m most respects — ^he has 
rescued many a name from obhvion I think it is fair to ob- 
serve that Mr Brooks’s volumes have been received with 
more enthusiasm by newspaper reviewers and other tasters 
of hterary wares than Aey have been by piofessional 
scholars, and so many doubts have been cast upon this 
cntic’s methodology by speciahsts that neither his so- 
ciology nor his hterary appraisals have gone without serious 
challenge The battle centers upon Mr Brooks’s mtmtive 
impressionism and upon his haphazard documentation 

From this survey I have excluded, for the sake of clarity, 
developments m the study of American speech, American 
folklore, American drama, and American biography, albeit 
the century has seen good work done m all these fields 
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Nor have I enumerated the histones of special genres like 
the short story, the tall tale, the sentimental novel The 
admirable labors of Mott and Richardson in the history of 
American magazmes, and one or two excellent works on the 
history of American criticism I have had to pass over 
Presumably the appearance of the Literary History of the 
United States m 1948 will mark the end of an epoch, as the 
pubhcation of the Cambridge History of American Litera- 
ture thirty years ago marked the end of an earher era 
m scholarship The Literary History of the United States, 
launched as it was only after careful discussion of the 
nature of the problem, should, one hopes, prove to be a 
better and richer monument to scholarship than its pred- 
ecessor 


3 

In anticipation of its appearance, it is possible to cast a 
backward glance o’er traveled roads and to reach at least 
one general conclusion, however tentative That conclusion 
IS briefly this 'the constant and characteristic element in 
American literary history has been the search for a formula 
rather than the solution of a metaphysical problem^' 

The second chapter listed a number of hypotheses de- 
veloped by European scholars about the theory of literary 
history that have never been apphed m the Umted States 
We can, I thmk, now go further and say that a whole mode 
of thought on the subject, common enough abroad, has 
never been domesticated here This mode of thought I have 
dubbed metaphysical, and I can quickly illustrate it by 
tummg to the Britannica and consulting the article on Ben- 
edetto Croce There one reads, 
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In its total cognitive function this Spmt manifests itself as art, 
the first or “dawn” form of knowledge In this grade it expresses 
itself m mdividual embodiments, m so expressmg itself it at 
once creates and beholds what it creates, and has for its objects 
(which are also its works) whatsoever m expenence presents a 
charactenstic mdividuahty 

Whether one accepts or rejects the Crocean theory of art 
and history, it is patent that no historian of American let- 
ters remotely approaches this abstraction Our scholars 
have been untouched by the aesthetic of philosophers hke 
Schopenhauer, Hegel, or Santayana They have made no 
formal identification of hterature and the time spmt, htera- 
ture and the national soul, hterature and the will to hve 
They have not approached their topic as a problem m the 
evolution of form, a statement of the absolute, an expres- 
sion of Faustian knowledge, nor even (at least m these 
latter days) as the concretion of Christian values 

The formula which tradition has estabhshed m the field 
IS probably an mevitable product of th^ American situation 
and IS tantamount to this question What has been the 
relation of hterature to society m the United States? The 
two terms of the equation imphed are, as it were, a history 
of Amencan society and a history of American sensibihty, 
and given the pragmatism apparently charactenstic of the 
Amencan temperament, given the fascmation which our 
complex economic and pohtical development exercises on 
aU observers, it is natural that scholars should have devoted 
more attention to the sociological relations of hterature 
than to hterature as a record of sensibihty In truth, we 
were launched upon this course from our very begmmng 
The Puntans were a pecuhar people, the record of whose 
httle commonwealths was a record of God’s mtentions m a 
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redeemed society, and m that society literature was to a 
high degiee part of the recordmg process Later on, as we 
have seen, the theories of Madame de Stael and her 
contemporaries strengthened a sociological bias Were not 
Christianity and repubhcan mstitutions to produce a glow- 
mg hterature? Save that our present catchwords have to do 
with hterature and democracy, we have not essentially al- 
tered her pomt of view Even contemporary criticism, re- 
mote from the arena as it pndes itself on bemg, when it 
adjudges its favorite authors m terms of moral evil and of 
good, unconsciously accepts, as its ethical problem, the ef- 
fect of science, warfare, and despair upon modern man 
m the American state 

When so much emphasis m American scholarship has 
been thrown upon the sociology of literary history, it may 
seem surprismg if I now remark how naive much of the 
mterpretation has been I thmk I can illustrate what I 
mean I remarked m the second chapter that the develop- 
ment of American literature hes wholly m the third of 
Thienemann’s three grand divisions of hterary history — 
the prehteral, the manuscript, and the period of the book 
In all times and places somebody has had to support the 
poet and to pay for copies of what he created if copies were 
to be made, but m the penod of the book, hterature has 
been especially mvolved m the economic process, until to- 
day, without a vast pubhshmg mdustry, hterature as we 
know it could not exist It is, moreover, notonous that ideas 
for books as frequently origmate m editorial offices as they 
do m the brains of authors, and from what we know of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century pubhshmg, remem- 
benng men like Tonson, CurU, and Dodsley, we have no 
reason to suppose that the relation of publisher to author 
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in tins regard has essentially alteied The printed book is 
an object for sale like perfume or theater tickets and is, 
like them, usually m the limiry class The comphcated re- 
lations nowadays of book pnces, author s contracts, royal- 
ties, pubhshmg discoxmts, reprmt and translation rights 
to the economic life of the author profoundly affects what 
he writes and, as the scanty available records of some 
American pubhshers mdicate, have profoundly affected 
what he wrote m the past When we add to these elements 
the tendency toward gigantism m American pubhshmg, 
evident m the creation of the book clubs, combmations 
among publishmg enterprises that m an earher age would 
have been called trusts, and the existence m the United 
States of thirty-mne national magaames havmg a circula- 
tion of a miUion or more, the inference seems irresistible 
that the economics of publishmg has now, and has had m 
the past, an important influence upon what gets written, 
prmted, and sold 

It would appear that a study of pubhshmg as a busmess 
IS as basic to the sociology of hterature as is the influence 
of the frontier Yet this vast aiea is at the moment almost a 
barren field, histones of pubhshmg houses bemg almost 
mvariably books of genteel remimscence, the pubhsher- 
reader-author relationship bemg well-mgh unexplored ter- 
ntory, and the busmess fortunes of the book mdustry 
havmg attracted few scholars either m hterary history or 
from schools of busmess admmistration One does not have 
to be an economic determmist to see the profound impor- 
tance of this approach to that side of our formula which 
has to do with the sociology of hterary history, smce 
the imphcations of Amencan pubhshmg busmess concern 
everythmg from imagmative darmg m poetry to the express 
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(or implied) control of freedom of thought, utterance, and 
readmg by venture capital, mvested funds, family-held 
securities, and financial tradition Such thmgs are of the 
highest consequence 

If we pass to the other side of the formula, to the prob- 
lem of the history of American sensibihty, we find a lesser 
amount of research bemg done than m the social approach 
and also, I fear, a greater degree of bias Fashions sweep 
over critics and art historians A few years ago it was im- 
possible to secure a sympathetic study of the Hudson River 
school of pamtmg, if today their work is approved, it is now 
impossible to secure objective, yet S3unpathetic, judgments 
on most of the pamters who exhibited at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition of 1893 The history of the mterpreta- 
tion of American architecture is a similar tale of violent 
prejudices held and abandoned One small informal ex- 
ample will suffice Ten years ago the old-fashioned Ameri- 
can kitchen was utterly condemned, because a kitchen was 
supposed to be primanly a functionmg laboratory, today 
architects msist that the kitchen be agam the center of 
home hvmg — ^what it was m Emerson’s time 

Fashions also sweep over scholarship and criticism 
Critical fashion not only turns to Melville and Henry 
James and abandons Cooper and Poe, but hteiary research 
also tends to project present values backward, throwmg, 
for example, the narrative art of Washmgton Irvmg mto 
the shadow of modem disapproval Scholars by and by 
grow insensible to the stylistic achievements of men like 
Hutchmson, Seabury, Otis, and other skilled exponents of 
public prose m the eighteenth century, because their ears 
become unconsciously attuned to Crevecoeur, Woolman, 
and Tom Fame, they fall mto the error of supposmg that 
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Poe was vulgar because Aldous Huxley said so, Longfellow 
juvenile because be was tbe children’s poet, and Wilham 
Gilmore Simms without art because he did not write like 
Wilham Faulkner For all its enormous development m the 
twentieth century, American cnticism has not yet freed 
Itself from the provmciahsm of tune and space, has not yet 
mastered the truth of Emerson’s remark that every scrip- 
ture should be read m the hght of the tunes diat brought it 
forth, has not yet learned to take pleasure m a cathohc 
variety of hterary achievements 
The consequence is that the history of literary sensibility 
m America — that is, the patient study of what Americans 
have responded to m art and why they have responded to 
one expression rather than another — is still to seek A 
synthesis like that edited by Professoi Boas at Johns Hop- 
kms, Romanttcism in America, is almost alone m the field, 
and well-mgh xmique m objective sympathy For the most 
part, the history of American hterature as art is still a battle- 
ground of partisan warfare The South is aggrieved that 
New York does not share its enthusiasm for southern htera- 
ture, the West declares that the East is unsympathetic to 
western talent, the New England scholar has his preoccu- 
pations, and so it goes The contmumg difficulty m creatmg 
a history of American sensibihty is that too many scholars 
seem more mterested m provmg what ought to be than m 
findmg out what has been m vanous epochs of our history 
Until we abandon both a patronizmg attitude toward forms 
of art that momentarily seem outmoded, and a partisan 
attitude toward epochs that seem primary, we shgll not 
progress greatly toward an understandmg of American 
hterary development 

It goes without saymg that the appearance of the quasi- 
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oflBcial Literary Htstoiy of the United States (oflBcial in 
the sense that the resources of the American literature 
group of the Modern Language Association were at the 
isposal of the editors ) does not mean that scholars shall 
have lest from their labors In 1931 Hartley Grattan m the 
Bookman propounded, d propos of the Reinteipretation 
volume, a series of problems for “unemployed wnters ” 
This was a set of historical queries that needed answering 
through sound research work, and almost twenty years 
later some of his problems remam still unsolved, while 
otheis have multiplied around them And as long ago as 
1907, in her Heralds of American Liteiature, Annie Russell 
Marble asked another question which is still m general 
unanswered “Why should the writmgs of this formative 
era of American federation [1765-1815], the direct impres- 
sions and records of the dawnmg national spuit, be still 
discounted as American hterature^” The fact that Tyler 
IS still the unchallenged “authonty” on Revolutionary ht- 
erature is suflScient comment on this quotation Indeed, it 
IS stdl embarrassmg to consider how fashion concentrates 
scholarship on this or that figure, this or that temporal 
area, to the neglect of great and grave issues Not to speak 
of the sorry truth that we have neither established texts 
nor complete documentation nor competent biographies 
for an embarrassmg number of American figures, how many 
puzzles still remam unsolved! Why, smce we have been so 
long supposed to have devoted national energy to con- 
quermg the country, has literary history been loath to ex- 
plore the enthralhng hbrary of discovery and travel which 
records this conquest? If one of the glories of French let- 
ters IS a rich array of memous and diansts, why, with a large 
American library to draw upon — one thinks of John Qumcy 
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Adams, Mayor Hone, Gideon Welles, “Patience Penning- 
ton,” Jones (the “Rebel War Clerk”), the laconic memoirs 
of Grant, the autobiography of Lmcoln StefiFens — ^why has 
hterary history persistently lefused to evaluate this kmd of 
ivntmg after the days of Samuel SewalP Is there an Ameri- 
can way of writmg biography, as there is alleged to be a 
French way, and if there is, what are its quahties? We know 
somethmg about the imagmative energy of Puritanism, but 
who has told us fully of the imagmative force m the Quaker 
spint'^ Or of the Episcopahan tradition m Amenca — of 
that church which pi ides itself upon a cultured mmistry, 
and which m England has nourished writers as diverse as 
Hooker, Vaughan, Bishop Butler, and Dean Ingei^ Who has 
estimated the effect of Roman Cathohcism upon the Ameri- 
can hteraiy imagmation^ Who has taken account of the 
fruitful Jewish renaissance m this country^ Of the vogue 
of a utihtarian philosophy among us what do we really 
know, once we are past Cotton Mather and Benjamm 
Franklm^ Or of the effects of Hegelianism upon the Ameri- 
can imagmationP Or of Schopenhauer, or Royce’s idealism, 
or the naturalism of Santayana^ What of the dynamic con- 
cept of natuie m American poetry? Is there an Amencan 
prose style, and what are its characteristics? Are there con- 
tmumg concepts of beauty and grace expressed m Ameri- 
can writmg that historians of ideas do not recognize, 
because they are myth and symbol rather than notion and 
argument? Why, if the smilmg aspects of life are the more 
Amencan — ^and Howells was a shrewd observer — is our 
hterature so curiously marked by melancholy? Why, m a 
gregarious people, this lonehness of the soul? and, among 
a kmdly one, these sudden imagmative rushes of violence, 
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brutahty, horror, and despair, mirrored m imagmative writ 


4 

Problems like these, however fascmatmg m themselves, 
belong rather to the tactics than to the strategy of literary 
history, and the central issue of the study of American 
hterature remams How shall hterary criticism and hterary 
history be fusedi^ If, as this study has revealed, the course 
of hterary history has been stumblmg and uncertam, 
the development of Amencan hterary criticism has been 
equally irregular As late as 1918, reviewmg Bhss Perry’s 
Amencan Spirit in Literature, Lawrence Gilman could al- 
lege that “our American criticism has not yet wholly out- 
grown the immaturities that have so long constramed and 
vitiated it,”®® and H L Mencken, who, whatever his 
prejudices, usually had some support m fact for his mdict- 
ments, could somewhere remark “The critical atmosphere 
m America is an atmosphere of Chopm, raffia work, and 
the college pump ” And if Mr Mencken be regarded as 
beyond the pale as expert witness, what shall one reply to 
Gorham Munson, wntmg m 1931, who found that the 
“mampulation of leadmg ideas m a defimte campaign to 
achieve America’s larger cultural objectives” is almost non- 
existent m the United States, that the critical revolt of ten 
or fifteen years earher had been killed by its own success, 
and that cultured Amencans were compelled to go outside 
letters for wisdom^ The pomt is not to lament the weak- 
ness of the humanist movement, nor to lament with 
Mencken the “lack of a civilized aristocracy” “dehghtmg 
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in the battle of ideas for its own sake ” not to set up T S 
Ehot as a critical pope, nor to create more comses for un- 
dergraduates in “criticism,” nor to establish more academic 
quaiterhes m which professonal cntics may admire or 
abuse each other Shockmg though it may be to contempo- 
rary criticism, our most important duty is still to establish 
a standpomt m American criticism It is no good beratmg 
the Amencan novel because it is not by Tolstoy oi Fieldmg, 
or requirmg the Amencan poet to wnte m one narrow 
“tradition” of technological skill, or scoldmg American 
literature because it is not somethmg else, or proclaimmg 
the virtues of Plato and Aristotle — except as you can show 
them at work m the persons of Lmcoln and Webster, Jef- 
ferson, Emeison, and Mark Twain The arbitrary prejudice 
which finds “values” only m a small hst of American 
authors, espeaally when these values seldom or never touch 
upon present problems of culture and the state, deprives 
the literary historian of the aid of aesthetic msight while 
concomitantly it impoverishes the general life by keepmg 
“criticism” shut up m the classroom and the quarteily 
magazme I think Randolph Bourne was wiser than our 
own contemporaries when he wrote 

To come to an mtense self-consciousness of the quahties, to 
feel them m the work of these masters, and to search for them 
everywhere among the lesser artists and thinkers who are tiymg 
to express the soul of this hot chaos of America, — ^this will be 
die attainment of culture for us 

We cannot escape responsibihty for the conduct of 
hterature m a democracy so sorely beset as om own It is 
naive to mismterpret the struggle of scholars to understand 
hteraiy history m the American repubhc as the struggles 
of inferior mmds with inferior material, as if the issue con- 
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cerned the absolute merits of American writmg as agamst 
the absolute merits of the hteratures of the rest of the 
world It is equally naive to denounce science as an end m 
itself and then to demand of society that it shall support 
criticism as an end in itself Criticism of what? Criticism 
for whom Cnticism for what cultural and social ends other 
than a private and mystical self-improvementi^ And if it be 
argued that the fascist or the communist state has absorbed 
the writer and the critic for pubhc ends to the loss of 
his mdependence, and that therefore the hterary cntic m 
our society has no further responsibihty to the common- 
wealth than to be “cnticar — ^merely to evaluate hterary 
masterpieces accordmg to the hght that is m him, and m 
front of anybody who will listen to him — the retort is 
crushmg and obvious, the truly great critics have concerned 
themselves with pubhc problems and have mterested them- 
selves m literary history One has only to glance at the 
writmgs of Coleridge, of Arnold, of Samte-Beuve, of Les- 
smg, of Diderot, to see that this is true One can imderstand 
the revolt agamst hterary scholarship of the historical or- 
der, that scholarship m which everythmg was as important 
as everythmg else, but m revoltmg agamst Dry-as-Dust our 
critics have fallen mto the company of Zoilus, who is, ac- 
cordmg to Swift, the descendant of Hybns But the prob- 
lem of “Americamsm” m hterature is no longer the simple 
cry “Come out of Europe to be saved”, the problem of the 
American way of life has become a pressmg need for the 
constant remterpretation of American cultural values m 
terms that shall be at once simple enough to be understood 
and philosophic enough to stand up agamst pressure from 
without and reaction from withm 

It would be mhuman to expect reform from criticism 
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and to expect none from the historical scholar As a class of 
practicmg professional men historical scholars are guilty 
of most of the ofEenses charged against them by the cntics, 
and if I do not here rehearse these, it is because the mdict- 
ment is familiar They, too, cannot expect support from 
society merely because scholarship is a good thin g m the 
abstract, smce, when scholarship is considered no thin g 
more than a good thing in the abstract, it is mevitably 
captured by wealth, and its results are lost (except m a 
remote sense) to the needs of the commonweal The social 
settmg of hterary activity, past and present, is a datum as 
primary to scholarship as it is to criticism, but the inference 
to be dravra from this axiomatic truth is not that scholar- 
ship must be propagandists, the proper inference is that 
scholarship is to have relevance The histonan must of 
course concern himself with the elements of nationalism 
m the national letters,^^ but he must learn from the critic 
how to mamtam detachment, sympathetic yet just, from 
the very element that might otherwise enslave hun to the 
state He cannot, m the present posture of aflEairs, agree that 
any state will do, nor does it follow, m the present posture 
of afFairs, that only the Amencan state and only Amencan 
literature wiU do He will, however, if he be wise, learn 
from the critic (provided the critic be wise) that the dis- 
tmction between first-class work and inferior work can 
never be blurred, if history is to be useful, but he will not, 
because much Amencan writmg is not first-class, there- 
fore infer that the history of Amencan writmg is useless 
to culture ” For if the critic and the historical scholar 
cannot forget their recent quarrel long enough to tell us 
how adequate (or madequate) democratic culture has 
been m the f ostermg of literary art, and if they cannot umte 
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on the central problem of evaluating the hterary art with 
which American writers have made their appeal to Ameri- 
can men and women, we are in danger either of falling 
helpless mto the mass "media’" notion of culture, useful 
to the pohce state, or else we shall march farther along the 
road to Byzantium than most educated Americans care 
to go 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 

^ The hterature of the humanist controversy is vast, repetitious, 
and abusive Two significant volumes are Humanism and America, 
ed Norman Foerster (New York, 1930), and The Critique of Hu- 
manism, ed Hartley Grattan (New York, 1930) The famous "de- 
bate” m Carnegie Hall m the sprmg of 1930 among Irving Babbitt, 
Carl Van Doren, and Henry Seidel Canby seems to have been a 
failure See Fred B Millett, Contemporary American Authors (New 
York, 1940), under the names of the leadmg humanists, for an ex- 
tensive survey of controversial articles 

2 Norman Foerster, "The Laterary Historians,” Bookman, 
LXXI(4), 365-374 (July, 1930) — ^and see also his article in the 
same magazme for September, 1930 (LXXII, 35-44) entitled "The 
Literary Prophets” Foerster's objection to hterary history is two- 
fold first, it has led scholars to "view hterature as a supplement to 
history”, and, second, it has led the scholar to disparage hterary 
criticism "as, at bottom, subjective and impressiomstic ” See also his 
American Scholar (Chapel Hill, 1929) a restatement of Irvmg Bab- 
bitt's Literature and the American College (New York, 1908) , but on 
another level 

^ See Clarence Gohdes, "The Study of American Literature m the 
United States,” English Studies, XX (2), 61-66 (1938), John T 
Flanagan, "American Literature m American Colleges,” College Eng- 
lish, 1(6), 513-519 (March, 1940), Guy A Cardwell, Jr, "On 
Scholarship and Southern Literature,” South Atlantic Quarterly, 
XL(1), 60-72 (January, 1941), Floyd Stovall, ^What Price Amen- 
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can Literature^*’ SetucitiCB Review^ XLIX(4), 469—475 (October- 
September, 1941), Bernard De Voto, “The Maturity of Amencan 
Literature,** Saturday Review of Literature, XXVII (32), 14-18 
(August 5, 1944) Lack of adequate trammg of prospective teachers 
of the subject is a common complamt m these articles 
^ Fred Lewis Pattee, History of American Literature since 1870 
(New York, 1915), Leon Kellner, Amencan Literature, translated 
from the German by Juha Frankhn (Garden City, 1915), Wood- 
bndge Riley, American Philosophy from Puritanism to Pragmatism 
(New York, 1915), revised and reissued as Amencan Thought from 
Puritanism to Pragmatism and Beyond (New York, 1923) Kellner’s 
httle book, which Mencken found “excellent,** has the distmction of 
openmg that critic’s epochal essay of 1917, “Puritanism as a Literary 
Force ’* 

® Meredith Nicholson, “The Open Season for American Novehsts,” 
Atlantic, CXVI(4), 456-466 (October, 1915) 

® James Bryce, ‘ Stray Thoughts on Amencan Literature,” North 
American Review, CCI(712), 357—362 (March, 1915), James 
Stephens, ‘The Old Woman’s Money,” Century, XC(1), 48-49 
(May, 1915) 

^ These excerpts are, in order, from “Literature and Life,” Cen- 
tury, XC(2), 318-319 (June, 1915), Florence Fmch Kelly, “Amer- 
ican Style m Amencan Fiction,” Bookman, XLI (3) , 299-302 (May, 
1915), E W Garnett, “A Gossip on Cnticism,” Atlantic, CXVII(2), 
177 (February, 1916), H Houston Peckham, “Is Our Literature 
StiU Enghsh?’ Sewanee Review, XXIV(3), 339 (July, 1916), “Se- 
cret of Amencan Literature,” Literary Digest, LVIII(7), 26-27 
(August 17, 1918), quoting the New York Sun, "^Americas Liter- 
ary Future,” Literary Digest, LXIII(1547), 32 (December 13, 
1919), quotmg remarks by Clement Shorter and D Willoughby, 
St John Ervme, “Literary Taste m Amenca,” New Republic, XXIV 
(305), 144-147 (October 6, 1920), Donald Lawder, “W L George 
on Amencan Literature,” Bookman, LII (3) , 196 (November, 1920) , 
James F Muirhead, “Must American Literature Defy its Tradi- 
tions?” Independent, CVIII(3809), 270 (March 18, 1922) 

® Harvey O'Higgms, “Caste m Cnticism,” Century, XCI(5), 662- 
663 (March, 1916) 

^ “Yoimg Enghsh and Amencan Wnters,” Literary Digest, 
LXIII(7), 30-31 (November 15, 1919), quotmg an interview with 
Gilbert Gannan m the New York Herald Tribune, John Middleton 
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Murry, "America and England A Literary Comparison,*’ New Re- 
public, XXIV(301), 41-43 (September 8, 1920) 

John Gould Fletcher, "American Poetry,” Literary Review of 
the New York Evening Rost, IV, 833 (Jime 21, 1924) 

^^See W L George, "Hail Columbia,” Harpers, CXLII(849), 
300-314 (February, 1921), S K Ratcliffe, "The Intellectual Reac- 
tion m America,” Contemporary Review, CXXII(679), 14-22 (July, 
1922) — ^this article stems from the famous volume edited by Steams, 
Civilization in the United States, the kmd of book "we do not grow 
in England”, Virgima Woolf, "American Fiction,” Saturday Review 
of Literature, 11(1), 1-3 (August 1, 1925) 

^2 Cf George Stuart Gordon, Anglo-American Literary Relations 
(New York and London, 1942), the text of lectures and of fragmen- 
tary notes of lectures dehvered on the Watson Chair Foundation of 
the Sulgrave Manor Board, Umversity College, London, m 1931 In 
1914 a British committee had discovered that there was no chair of 
American history, hterature, or similar subject in any British uni- 
versity, college, or other mstitation 

Percy H Boynton, "Literature m the Light of the War,” Eng- 
lish Journal, Vn(2), 77-86 (February, 1918) 

^^Paul Remsch, "The Inner Freedom of Amencan Intellectual 
Life,” North American Review, CCI(714), 733-742 (May, 1915) 
Whether, as Mr Remsch argues, literary scholars m this country 
have been freer from subconscious postulates than are European 
scholars, and whether they lack, as he says, a "specific substratum of 
psychology” are interesting questions 

Cambridge History of Amencan Literature, ed W P Trent 
and others (3 vols m 4, New York, 1917-1921) 

A Reinterpretation of Amencan Literature Some Contributions 
toward the Understanding of Its Historical Development, ed Nor- 
man Foerster for the Amencan Literature Group of the Modem 
Language Association (New York, 1928) Besides Foerster, essays 
were contributed by Fred Lewis Pattee, Jay B Hubbell, Howard 
Mumford Jones, Kenneth B Murdock, Paul Kaufman, Vernon Louis 
Parrmgton, Arthur M Schlesmger, Sr , and Harry Hayden Clark 
In the Amencan Mercury (June, 1924) 

Reinterpretation, pp 15-16, 17 
^Ubid,^ 178 

This volume (Boston, 1936) should not be confused with his 
earher History of Amencan Literature (Boston, 1919) 
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All these were published m New York 

23 RomanUctsm tn America, ed George Boas (Baltimore, 1940) 

23 For example, T C Hall, The Religious Background of American 
Culture (Boston, 1930), R H Gabnel, The Course of American 
Democratic Thought (New York, 1940), Merle Curti, The Growth 
of American Thought (New York, 1943), Dixon Wecter, The Saga 
of American Society (New York, 1937), History of American Life, 
ed A M Schlesmger, Sr , and D R Fox (12 vols , New York, 1927- 
1944) An additional volume by Dixon Wecter has now appeared 

24 Meade Mmmgerode, The Fabulous Forties (New York, 1924), 
Thomas Beer, The Mauve Decade (New York, 1926) , Alfred Kazm, 
On Native Grounds (New York, 1942) , F O Matthiessen, American 
Renaissance (New York, 1941) 

For example, Perry MiUer, The New England Mind The Sev- 
enteenth Century (New York, 1939), Loms B Wnght, The First 
Gentlemen of Virginia (San Marmo, 1940), Samuel E Monson, 
The Puritan Pronaos, Studies in the Intellectual Life of New Eng- 
land in the Seventeenth Century (New York and London, 1936) 
Here, as above, I am merely Iistmg representative titles 

26 Herbert W Schneider, A History of American Philosophy (New 
York, 1946) 

27 Gustav A Koch, Republican Religion, the American Revolution 
and the Cult of Reason (New York, 1933) , Herbert Montfort Morais, 
Deism in Eighteenth Century America (New York, 1934), R Hof- 
stadter, Socml Darwinism in American Thought, 1860-1915 (PhiL 
adelphia, 1944) 

28 Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New England, 1815-1865 
(New York, 1936), New England Indian Summer, 1865-1915 
(New York, 1940), The World of Washington Irving (New York, 
1944) , The Times of Melville and Whitman (New York, 1947) 

28 It may be well to enumerate one or more representative volumes 
m these fields In speech, H L Mencken^ The American Language, 
ongmaUy pubhshed m 1919 and often revised, is, with its vanous 
supplements, too well known to require comment B A Botkin, A 
Treasury of American Folklore (New York, 1944), is representative 
A H Quinn has written A History of the American Drama from the 
Beginning to the Civd War (New York, 1923), and followed it by 
a two-volume work bnngmg the story down to present times (New 
York, 1927) E H O’Neill, A History of American Biography, 1800- 
1935 (Philadelphia, 1935) , opened a field of investigation that has 
too few workers m it F L Pattee, The Development of the Amer- 
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ican Short Story (New York, 1925), is competent Herbert Brown, 
The Sentimental ’Novel m America, 1789-1860 (Durham, 1940), ex- 
plores an aesthetically dreary but histoncally important field The 
development of American magazines can be followed m L N Rich- 
ardson, A History of Early American Magazines, 1741-1789 (New 
York, 1931), and F L Mott, A History of American Magazines (3 
vols , Cambndge, 1938) — ^the first volume was originally issued by 
Appleton — a work which descends as far as the eighties of the last 
century Morton D Zabel, Literary Opinion in America (New York, 
1937), IS an anthology of criticism, the mtroduchon is excellent Of 
Bernard Smith, Forces in American Criticism (New York, 1939), I 
have spoken briefly in the text A selected bibhography of leading 
authonties m the whole field can be found m Major American ’Writ- 
ers, ed H M Jones and E E Leisy (rev ed , New York, 1945) 
Some of the discussions preceding the actual work on this history 
are prmted m American Literature, XII (3), 283-305 (November, 
1940) — essays by Louis B Wnght, Harry Hayden Clark, and Yvor 
Wmters, and m R E SpiUer, ‘'The Task of the Historian of American 
Literature,” Sewanee Review, XLIII(l), 70-79 (January-March, 
1935) 

See, in this connection, the curious article by A R Orage, “Un- 
edited Opimons,” New Republic, XXXIX (505), 299-300 (August 
6, 1924) on the relation of Croce to the problem of American hterary 
history 

C Hartley Grattan, “Wanted Unemployed Writers,” Bookman, 
LXXIII(l), 48-55 (March, 1931) 

Anme Russefi Marble, Heralds of American Literature (Chicago 
and London, 1907), p 4 

Such wntmg on the topic as I have seen seems curiously wooden 
and usually bogs down m a Cathohc mfenonty complex or m propa- 
ganda See Kathenne Bregy, “American Culture and Cathohc Litera- 
ture,” Catholic World, CXXVI, 76-84 (Oct, 1927), for a better 
than average specimen The author thmks that the way to produce a 
native group as “distmgmshed” as Bourget, Bazm, Huysmans, and 
Jammes is somehow to bmid up readers m the Cathohc church 

The treatment of “nature” by hterary historians has been curi- 
ously meffective See Selden L Wutcomb, “Nature m Early Ameri- 
can Literature,” Sewanee Review, 11(2), 159-179 (February, 
1894) , Mary E Woolley, “The Development of the Love of Roman- 
tic Scenery m Amenca,” American Historical Review, III (2), 56-66 
(October, 1897), Henry Litchfield West, “American Out-Door 
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Literature/’ Forum, XXIX (5), 632-640 (July, 1900), J H Morse, 
‘‘American Nature Poetry,” Independent, LXXII(8316), 1357—1361 
(June 20, 1912), Henry Seidel Canby, “Back to Nature,” Yale Re- 
view, VI (4), 755-767 (July, 1917) for specimens Norman Foerster, 
Nature in American Literature (New York, 1923), is a catalogue of 
references, plus some consideration of the philosophical rectitude of 
the poet m question Amy Lowell thought that nature and man are 
not separate but one, falling mto appropriate place m a vast plan, the 
key to which is science, and that all modem American poets are af- 
fected by this idea, but she does not demonstrate it See “Pioneermg 
m Poetry,” Independent, XCVIII(3677), 326 (May 31, 1919) 

Lawrence Gilman, “American Literature and Professor Perry,” 
North American Review, CCVIII, 915-920 (Dec , 1918) 

For a charactenstic utterance see H L Mencken, “The Na 
tional Literature,” Yale Review, IX(4), 804-817 (July, 1920) 

Gorham Munson, “Amencan Cnticism and the Fightmg Hope,” 
Yale Review, XX(3), 568-582 (March, 1931) 

Mencken, “National Literature,” p 804 
Randolph S Bourne, “Our Cultural Humihty,” Atlantic, 
CXIV(4), 507 (October, 1914) 

See, on this vexed topic, Harry Hayden Clark, “Nationahsm in 
Amencan Literature,” University of Toronto Quarterly, 11(4), 492- 
519 (July, 1933), Earl L Bradsher, “Americamsm m Literature,” 
Sewanee Review, XXXV(l), 94-102 (January, 1927), Robert 
Whitney Bolwell, “Concerning the Study of Nationahsm m American 
Literature,” American Literature, X(4), 405-416 (January, 1939) 

In this connection I cite A C Ward, Amencan Literature, 
1880-1930 (London, 1932), as a book which seems to me to umte 
histoncal scholarship and cntical msight 
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IN ITS ORIGINAL FORM this book consisted of 
SIX lectures dehvered at Cornell University in De- 
cember, 1947, namely, the Messenger Lectures on 
the Evolution of Civilization That series was 
founded and its title prescribed by Hiram J Mes- 
senger, B Litt , Ph D , of Hartford, Connecticut, 
who directed m his will that a portion of his estate 
be given to Cornell University and used to provide 
annually a “course or courses of lectures on the 
evolution of civihzation, for the special purpose of 
raising the moral standard of our pohtical, busmess, 
and social life ” The lectureship was estabhshed m 
1923 
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1824-25 John Neal Amencan Writers [A senes of papers con- 
tributed to Blackwood’s Magazine, repr and ed 
Pattee, Durham, 1937 ] 

1829 Samuel L Knapp Lectures on American Literature 
Samuel Kettell Specimens of Amencan Poetry with 
Cnbcal and Biographical notices 3 vols 

1842 Rufus W Gnswold Poets and Poetry of Amenca 

1846 Rufus W Gnswold Prose Wnters of Amenca 

1848 Rufus W Gnswold Female Poets of Amenca 

1856 Evert A and George L Duydkmck Cyclopaedia of 
Amencan Literature 3 vols 

1878 Moses Coit Tyler A History of Amencan Literature, 
1607-1765 2 vols 

1885 Edmund C Stedman Poets of Amenca 

1886-88 Charles F Richardson Amencan Literature, 1607— 
1885 2 vols 

1889-90 E C Stedman and E M Hutchmson Library of 
Amencan Literature 11 vols 

1890 Greenough White The Philosophy of Amencan Lit- 
erature 

1894 Henry C Vedder Amencan Wnters of Today 

1896 F L Pattee A History of Amencan Literature 

1897 Kathanne Lee Bates American Literature 
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1897 M A DeWolfe Howe American Bookmen (1898) 
Donald Grant Mitchell Amencan Lands and Let- 
ters The Mayflower to Rip-Van-Winkle 

Moses Colt Tyler Literary History of the Amencan 
Revolution 2vols 

1898 Henry S Pancoast An Introduction to American 

Liteiature 

Theodore F Wolfe Literary Haunts and Homes 

1899 Mary Fisher A General Survey of Amencan Litera- 

ture 

1900 Barrett Wendell A Literary History of America 

E C Stedman An Amencan Anthology, 1787-1900 
Walter C Bronson A Short History of Amencan 
Literature 

1901 Alphonse G Newcomer American Literature 

1902 Lorenzo Sears American Literature 

1903 Richard Burton Literary Leaders of Amenca 

T W Higgmson Reader’s History of Amencan 
Literature (With H W Boynton ) 

WiUiam P Trent A History of American Literature, 
1607-1865 

George E Woodberry America in Literature 

1904 Jessie B Rittenhouse Younger American Poets 

1906 LeonH Vmcent Amencan Literary Masters 
1907-23 E A Alderman and others, eds , Library of Southern 

Literature 16 vols and a supplementary volume 
(1923) 

1907 L D Loshe The Early American Novel (Reprmted 

1930) 

Anme R Marble Heralds of Amencan Literature 

1908 Van Wyck Brooks The Wme of the Puntans 
Irvmg Babbitt Literature and the Amencan College 

1909 Wilham C Brownell Amencan Prose Masters 

1912 Wilham B Caims History of American Literature 
W P Trent and John Erskme Great Amencan 

Wnters 

1913 John Macy The Spirit of Amencan Literature 
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1915 F L Pattee History of Amencan Literature Since 
1870 

I Woodbndge Riley American Thought from Puri- 
tanism to Pragmatism and Beyond (Rev ed ) 

Van Wyck Brooks America’s Coming of Age 
1917-21 Cambridge History of American Literature 4 vols 

1917 Amy Lowell Tendencies in Modern American Poetry 
H L Mencken Book of Prefaces 

Stuart P Sherman On Contemporary Literature 

1918 Bliss Perry The American Spirit in Literature 
-Van Wyck Brooks Letters and Leadership 

1919 Louis Untermeyer The New Era in Amencan Poetry 
James Branch Cabell Beyond Life 

Waldo Frank Our America 
Irving Babbitt Rousseau and Romanticism 
1919-27 "^H L Mencken Prejudices 6 vols 

1920 Van Wyck Brooks The Ordeal of Mark Twain 

■"H L Mencken and George Jean Nathan The Amen- 
can Credo 

George Santayana Character and Opinion in the 
Umted States 

1921 Carl Van Doren The American Novel 

1922 Harold E Steams (ed ) Civilization in the Umted 

States 

Carl Van Doren The Contemporary American 
Novel 

1923 Norman Foerster Nature in American Literature 

D H Lawrence Studies in Classic American Litera- 
ture 

F L Pattee The Development of the American 
Short Story 

Stuart P Sherman The Genius of America 
Louis Untermeyer Amencan Poetry since 1900 
Percy H Boynton Some Contemporary Americans 

1924 Lewis Mumford Sticks and Stones 
Irving Babbitt Democracy and Leadership 
Francis P Games The Southern Plantation 
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1925 Ralph L Rusk The Literature of the Middle Western 

Frontier 2 vols 

V F Calverton The Newer Spirit 

Van Wyck Brooks The Pilgrimage of Henry James 

Upton Sinclair Mammonart 

Jeannette Tandy Cracker-Box Philosophers 

1926 Stanley Wilhams The American Spirit m Letters 
Lewis Mumford The Golden Day 

Thomas Beer The Mauve Decade 
Joseph Warren Beach The Outlook for American 
Prose 

Dorothy A Dondoie The Prairie and the Making of 
America 

1927-30 V L Parrmgton Mam Currents m Ameiican 
Thought 3 vols 

1927 Lucy L Hazard The Frontier in American Litera- 

ture 

Howard M Jones America and French Culture 
Percy H Boynton More Contemporary Americans 
Charles and Mary Beard The Rise of American Civi- 
lization 2 vols m one 

1928 Norman Foerster and otheis A Reinterpretation of 

Ameiican Literature 
Norman Foerster American Criticism 
Waldo Frank The Re-discovery of America 
Ernest E Leisy Ameiican Literature 
Joseph Wood Krutch The Modem Temper 
Walter Lippmann Preface to Morals 
Alfred Kreymborg Our Singing Strength 
1930-38 Frank L Mott A History of Ameiican Magazines, 
1741-1885 3 vols 

1930 Herbert W Schneider The Puritan Mind 
[Twelve Southerners], 111 Take My Stand 
F L Pattee The New American Literature, 1890- 
1930 

Norman Foerster Humanism and America 
C Hartley Grattan The Critique of Humanism 
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Norman Foerster Towards Standards 

1931 Constance Rourke American Humor 
Henry S Canby Classic Amencans 
Lewis Mumford The Brown Decades 

John Macy American Writers on Amencan Authors 
George E DeMille Literary Criticism in America 
Edmund Wilson AxeFs Castle 
Russell Blankenship American Literature 
Percy H Boynton The Challenge of Modern Criti- 
cism 

1932 V F Calverton The Liberation of American Litera- 

ture 

Ludwig Lewisohn Expression in America 
Bernard De Voto Mark Twam^s America 
Stuart P Sherman The Emotional Discovery of 
Amenca 

1933 G A Koch Repubhcan Religion 
Granville Hicks The Great Tradition 

1934 H M Morais Deism in Eighteenth Century America 
H G Townsend Philosophical Ideas m the United 

States 

Harry Hartwick The Foreground of Amencan Fic- 
tion 

1935 Harlan Hatcher Creating the Modern American 

Novel 

F L Pattee The First Century of Amencan Litera- 
ture 

1936 Samuel E Morison The Puritan Pronaos 

Walter Fuller Taylor History of Amencan Literature 
Van Wyck Brooks The Flowermg of New England 
Wilham Charvat The Origins of American Critical 
Thought, 1810-1835 

Arthur Hobson Qumn History of Amencan Fiction 
Percy H Boynton Literature and American Life 

1937 P MiUer and T H Johnson The Puritans, 

Morton Zabel Literary Opmion in Amenca 
Vernon Loggins I Hear Amenca 
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1939 Perry Miller The New England Mind The Seven- 

teenth Century 

Beinaid Smith Forces m American Criticism 

1940 Van Wyck Brooks New England Indian Summer 
Ralph H Gabnel The Course of American Demo- 
cratic Thought 

G H Onans A Short History of American Liteiature 
George Boas and others Romanticism in America 
Carl Van Doren The American Novel, 1789-1939 
(Rev andenl ) 

F B Millett Contemporary Ameiican Authors 

1941 Joseph Warren Beach American Fiction, 1920-1940 
Oscar Cargill Ideas m Amenca 

F O Matthiessen American Renaissance 
Walter F Taylor The Economic Novel in America 
Alfred Kazin On Native Grounds 
1944 Van Wyck Brooks The World of Washington Irvmg 
Richard Hofstadter Social Darwinism in American 
Thought 

Howard M Jones Ideas in America 

1946 J L Blau Amencan Philosophic Addresses 
Herbert W Schneider History of Amencan Phi- 
losophy 

' Horace Gregory and Marya Zaturenska History of 
American Poetry, 1900-1940 

1947 Van Wyck Brooks The Times of Melville and Whit- 

man 

1948 Robert E Spiller and others The Literary History of 

the Umted States Svols 
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